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BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

Tue opera of Benvenuto Cellini was composed for the 
Academie Royale (Nationale-Imperiale) de Musique et de 
Danse, no less than fifteen years ago. It was produced here 
in September, 1838, performed once, and put down by a cabal. 
The same fate attended it on Saturday night, Juné 25th, 1853, 
at the Royal Italian Opera. The opera was played, it is true, 
from beginning to end, but it was not listened to with sufticient 


attention to justify any verdict that may have followed the | 


descent of thé curtain. A strenuous opposition was maintained, 
by a well-organized and cleverly distributed party, from the 
first note of the overture to the last note of the finale. The 


party succeeded im damning the opera, but failed to show that | 


the music was bad, since the majority of the audience were 
not allowed to hear it. 

_ Under, thege. circumstances we decline entering into any 
account of Benvenuto Ocilin’. Thus mach we may say, how- 
ever, as a matter of opinion :—the book is one of the silliest 
ever written, while the music, whatever its peculiarities 
(defects, if you please, ) is interesting throughout—interesting 
for many reasons, and for none more than for its entire origi- 
nality. 

We wish we had been at Weimar when Benvenuto was 
brought out at the theatre, under the auspices of the intrepid 
Liszt, before the Court, and in presence of the composer. A 
correspondent of the Atheneum, who went to Weimar to hear 
the opera, gave 4 full account of its success, and a long analysis 
of the music, which was read with avidity by the admirers of 
Berlioz, among whom we have the honour to rank. We shall 
search among our papers for the letter, and publish it next 
week. ; 

Did the little capital of the little German Duchy read a 
lesson to the large capitals of Gaul and Britain? Time will 
prove. 

Meanwhile, nous ne sommes pas si betes as to set down the 
demonstration of Saturday night as significant of anything 
that regards the merits and demerits of Benvenuto Cellini as a 
work of art. 

1. The Royal Italian Opera is an Italian theatre. 

2. The Italian repertoire of good old sterling operas is 
exhausted. 

3. There is not an Italian composer of genius, or even of 
talent, now living and writing. (Rossini is living {and 

4. Meyerbeer, Auber, Halévy, are gradually taking posses- 
sion of the Italian stage in London. 











5. Jullien has had an opera produced at Covent Garden. 
6. None of Verdi’s operas succeed in this country. 
7. Her Majesty’s Theatre is shut up. 
8. The Italians begin to tremble for their supremacy, 
They have long reigned and long monopolised. 


{ 
} 


9. There are at least 500 Italian composers in and about 
| London, with one, two, three op more operas in their port- 
folios. Say 2000 MS. operas at a round guess. 

10. Mr. Gye cannot bring out 2000 Italian operas by 
obscure composers in one season, or even two. Moreover, in 
) all likelihood, the very first he brought out, would empty his 
boxes, pit, stalls, amphitheatre, and gallery. Not a dog, a 
cat, a mouse, or a living creature of any known form would 
remain in the theatre. Even the spiders, who by this time 
must have acquired a certain taste for music, would run over 
the roof, and build their webs on the adjacent houses. Any- 
thing, indeed, in the “ cabaletta”’ shape, from a new hand, 
would knock up Mr. Gye and knock down his establishment. 
The carpenters would go to sleep. The ballet girls would 
get varicose-veins; and the band would become stark to a 
member. 


11. A new “ cabaletta,” then, is impossible. As well go 
back to Tubal Cain, with his hammer. Preserve us, Heaven, 
from the ‘“cabaletta.” We wonder we are not dead of the 
“* cabaletta,”’ this many a year gone. There are 100,000 
** cabaletias’”’ all alike. We would rather disinter the works of 
Blewett, and place them on the stage, with a libretto by 
Manfredo Maggioni, and Grisi and Mario in the cast. Any 
thing sooner than a “‘cabaletta. Tubal Cain and his hammer, 
the primitive music, would be far more welcome. The sparrow 
on the house-tops, with his music, or the cat in the area, with 
his music, or the oldsailor without legs who carries a ship on his 
head and sings a gruff song, with his music, would be better 
for Mr. Gye than a new “‘ cabaletta.” The very thought of a 
“¢ cabaletta” makes us sneeze. 

12. There are no “ cabalettas” in Benvenuto Cellini. Berlioz 
likes not the “‘ cabaletta.”” He never disguised his aversion to 
the “cabaletta.” For 20 years he has declared it in the 
Debats. Therefore the “ cabaletta’”’ likes not Berlioz (as 
Cherubini said of the fugue). 

13. The derivation of cabaletia is evident. It comes from 
Cabal. It is a name of endearment for Cabal. The Italians, 
like the Germans, add something to names, in familiar conver- 
sation. The Germans would say Cabalehen. The Italians say 
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i4. Bentroz likes not Cazanerra, and Caparerra likes not 
Ber1oz. 

15. There is a fable about a dog in a manger. 

ENTER ROMMI. 
« D.R. (aside) Hang that Rommi!—he always comes just in 
time to prevent us from explaining what we mean. W’importe / 
Let it pass for a myTu. 
(To be continued.) 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JULLIEN. 
(Continued from our last.) 

The musical education of little Jullien now began in right 
earnest. Antonio gave him lessons daily. The progress of 
the boy was rapid and steady. No sooner had the notes been 
explained to him, than, to the astonishment and delight of his 
father, he sang the scale with a correctness of intonation and 
a purity of voice quite extraordinary considering his age. 
Proceeding with the Solfegg’ of Rudolphe, however, which 
the child seemed to‘ read, at first sight, with remarkable 
facility, Antonio observed that, though he sang all the notes, 
he never once looked at the music, . Singular as is the fact, it 
is not the less true, that, having been in the constant habit, 
during the progress of a year, of hearing the same airs, scales, 
and exercises, repeated over and over again, he had learned 
them intuitively—like the gamins in the streets of Paris, who 
may be cften heard whistling, with wonderful correctness, 
the most difficult airs from operas, without being at all con- 
scious of what they are doing, The solfeggi of some of the 
[talian masters were tried, and with the same result. The 
boy knew them all by heart, and sang them from beginning 
to end, without looking at the book—which, on the other 
hand, had he regarded, he would not have understood. 

It was absolutely necessary, however, to teach him the 
mechanisin of sight-reading, of which, after having gone 
through two entire books, which he could easily repeat from 
memory, he, up to the present time, knew nothing. For this 
purpose the Solfegg? of the Conservatoire were procured from 
Paris—a vast book, in four immense tomes, the whole of 
which the child, apt and ready, mastered in less than a year. 
Antonio gave him every day a private lesson, which lasted 
two hours; and having proved, by experience, that the plan 
was a good one, he used afterwards to make him 
devote-four hours in listening to the other pupils, who were 
instructed in classes—according to what is termed the method 
of Wilhem, which was nevertheless, in truth, an innovation 
of Antonio Jullien, who first discovered, and first practised it. 
The rest of the day was devoted to such branches of education 
as the mother could teach him, and in wandering about the 
wild and picturesque mountains with which Sisteron is sur- 
rounded. 

In a brief space the child became a real musical prodigy, 
and, in the pride of his heart, Antonio resolved to exhibit 
his talents to the world. He accordingly travelled with him 





self acquainted with nearly 100 Italian:and French. songs, 
created such a sensation in the various towns, that he was 
christened by the inhabitants, “‘ de petit phenoméne,’”’ and his 
concerts were everywhere looked forward to as events, 

After having made a great deal of money, Antonio Jullien 
returned with the boy to Sisteron. Little Louis was now six 
years of age, and every one prophesied that he would become 
the greatest singer of the day. He had a voice of no smaller 
range than three octayes—from F below to F in alt. Early 
exertion, however, soon impaired it. The boy was of a tender 
physique, and his force was overtaxed. Antonio’s ambition had 
overleaped his prudence. The result was disastrous. 

One morning (July 11th) Louis proceeded, as soon as he got 
out of bed, to the piano, to practise—as his daily habit—the 
scales and solfeggi. He ran over the keys (for he had already 
acquired a proficiency on the pianoforte, and could play 
by heart all the “Lessons” of Couperin, and the Suites Francaises 
of Bach), previous to trying his voice. The first note he 
essayed, however, failed. He could not get out a sound, 
Antonio, who was at hand, was, as may be imagined, au 
dernier comble du desespoir! His worst fears were realised, 
the boy’s voice had gone, it was as barren of sound as an 
extinct voleano. 

The physicians of Sisteron were sent for. Their verdict 
was unanimous. The voice was dead, and could never, by 
any possible chance, be resuscitated. 

Tae feelings of poor Antonio Jullien may be easier 
imagined than described. 

It was evident that the boy could never become a singer, 
since a singer without a voice would be no better than a pea- 
cock without a tail—no singer, no peacock, 

Antonio, however, was not to be thoroughly disheartened. 
The instrument upon which he most excelled himself was the 
violin, and he at once formed the resolution of teaching little 
Louis all he knew about that magnificent instrument. ‘ My 
son,” he said to the curate, ‘‘has lost his voice, he cannot be 
asinger. Jantpis! Ihave not lost my Straduarius, how- 
ever, he shall be a fiddler !” 

The curate applauded the decision. The bow and the 
fiddle were placed in the hands of the boy, and Antonio com- 
menced by explaining to him how to play the scale. Surprise 
was indescribable, when, without listening to his instructions, 
the boy held the instrument in the proper position, and played 
off from memory the first movement of Viotti’s concerto in G 
major. 

(To be continued.) 





ROYAL [ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday evening, Hector Berlioz’s grand opera, Ben- 
venuto Cellini, was produced for the first time in this country. 
As we have devoted a leading article to the subject, we shall 
say nothing in this place as to its production, or its perform- 
ance, or the impression it has created. We think, however, 
that most of the criticisms which have appeared in the leadin 


into the south of France, where the boy, who had made him- | journals would have been more worthy of the ,writers, 
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they exhibited more reservation in their dicta, It is no easy 
matter to judge of a work of any pretension ata first hearing ; 
how much more difficult to form an opinion—a confident 
opinion—on a work of such depth and elaboration as Ben- 
venuto Cellini, after a first performance. It is verily an impos- 
sibility. We think that it would have been an act of good 
policy on the part of the management had the gentlemen of 
the press been admitted to the several rehearsals. The new 
regulations of the theatre, however, interdict all admissions to 
rehearsals, except on invitation—a la maniere de la Societé 
Philharmonique ; and no invitations had been issued. So 
muc1 the worse for Benvenuto Cellini. Familiarity with the 
music, we are positive, would have produced a more thorough 
liking, and a greater admiration. We were sorely grieved to 
see a work of such large dimensions and such profound con- 
sideration treated like a ballad opera, or a comic, with as little 
regard, as little fear, as little mercy, and as little prospective 
thought, as though all was seen at a glance, and nothing 
further had to be ga‘hered from inspection. Well, instinct is 
a great matter ; but we concur with those who think that 
a small portion of ratiocination is a valuable ingredient in 
criticism. Let that pass, We mean to say, in conclusion, 
that Benvenuto Cellini has not had a chance of being fairly 
tested, and that the critics have done neither the opera nor 
themselves justice. 

On Tuesday, Madame Medori made her second appearance 
in that ill-fated opera, Maria di Rohan, and produced even a 
more favourable impression than on the first night. She 
sang and acted very finely throughout, and met with the most 
enthusiastic applause. Before speaking more of this artist, 
we shall wait to see her in another part. 

Puritani, on Thursday, an extra night, could not fail to 
attract a large audience, with Mario as Arturo. To those 
who have not seen Puritani in its golden days at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, the performance must have been a high treat; to 
those who have—— 

Last night, the Prophete—first night of performance this 
season—MadameTedesco’s debut in Fides—her suecess—Tam- 
berlik’s Jean of Leyden—first appearance in the part—his 
success-—Mario and 'T'amberlik— difference between them in 
the Prophet—Mademoiselle Plunkett skating ;—as we go to 
press on Friday night early, must each and all be reserved 
until next week, Let us premise that Madame Tedesco has 
a magnificent voice—had a great success, and that ‘T'amberlik 
was a noble substitute for Mario. 

Meanwhile Alboni has been in Paris for some weeks, and 
was offered an engagement by Mr Gye, who wished her to 
make her renivée in Fides. But Alboni, weighed down with 
her transatlantic fatigues, wanted rest, and could not, with due 
regard to her health and ease, consent to appear before the 
latter end of July, which period being considered too late in 
the sexson, the negociation fell to the ground, and thus the 
subscribers of the Royal Italian Opera and the public gener- 
ally have lost seeing Alboni this season. 

Madame Medori's next part, we learn, will not be Donna 
Anna in Don Giovanni, but Leonora, in Fidelio. The Leonora 
is a shrewder notion than the Donna Anna; not that we fancy 
Leonora a better part for a prima donna than Donna Anna 
—although we do fancy it—-but because Fidelio can be given 
with a more efficient and powerful cast than Don Giovanni. 
With Tamberlik as Florestano, Belletti as Pizarro, Formes 
as Rocco, Castellan (not Bellini, mind you) as Marcellina, 
and Medori as Fidelio, we might expect a grand success for 


Dramatic. 


Frencn Putays, St, James's THEATRE. — Mademoiselle 
Rachel took her leave of us on Wednesday last in Les Horaces. 
This we have always considered as one of her best, if not her 
best character; not that she therein displays a greater variety 
of emotions or produces those grand effects which electrify 
the soul and carry away the audience from the intensity of 
the passions exhibited, for with the exception of the curse 
upon Rome commencing with “ Rome, unique objet de mon 
ressentiment,” in which she concentrates the whole force of 
her hatred upon the city which has deprived her of her lover, 
there is nothing positively exciting, nothing which excveds 
the bounds of ordinary emotions and every day sensation. 
Yet, as we have already said, this small part of Camille, perhaps 
from its very unobtrusiveness, commands all our sympathies, 
and at the same time may furnish a very useful lesson to our 
modern dramatists, who may learn from this example what 
grand effects may be produced without in any way infringing 
upon the fantastical or supernatural. It is, no doubt, a 
great fact that sympathy with the heroine conduces materially 
to our preference for this character; we love her from the 
very moment she appears before us, our interest is warmly 
excited in her favour when she is torn by the conflicting 
emotions, ber affection for her brother and her country, and 
her love for Curiace ; and when she exclaims, “ O dieux, 
que ce discours rend mon fme contente,” there is a sublime 
expression of placidity and joy on her countenance, a thrill- 
ing softness in the tone of her voice, a subdued burst of 
delight expressed in a low whisper as if too great for utter- 
ance, infinitely more effective than the wildest burst of 
enthusiasm or the most frantic display of passion, Such 
touches are the very refinements of the art, and in these 
Mademoiselle Rachel excels. Being addressed to our nobler 
sympathies, they are ever received with unalloyed pleasure ; 
unmixed with foul or criminal ingredients the soul admits 
them with rapture, and dwells upon them with unfeigned joy 
and gratification. We pity Phédre the victim of Venus; we 
admire Chiméne sacrificing her love to her filial duty; we 
feel for Hermione distracted by her love for Pyrrhus and her 
jealousy of Andyvomaque ; but all these sensations are con- 
centrated in this insignificant and yet grand character of 
Camille. We pity Camille, we admire Camille, we feel 
deeply for Camille, and what is more than all, we love 
Camille, as we love whatever is simple, good, kind, affection- 
ute and devoted. In her we witness the expression of our 
every day experience; there are some whom we admire, few 
that we love, and fewer still whom we admire and love 
together, as if the nobler qualities excluded the softer 
emotions and were incompatible in the same person. Timid, 
wavering, humble in the first three acts, she is only aroused 
to a sense of her position when she is ordered by the inexor- 
able honour of her kindred, “to kiss the hand which has 
destroyed all her hopes of happiness.” Her grief is, although 
subdued, without bounds, and when taunted by the reproaches 
of her brother she bursts forth into the passionate and, 
venomous curse upon Rome, her whole person 1s transfigured ; 
all her love and her kindlier feelings have disappeared and 
this electrical display of hatred and revenge winds up the 
action of the play by a denouement not to be exceeded in 
force by any within our experience. The by-play of 
Mademoiselle Rachel must be seen to be fully understood; 
her exclamation “O, mes fréres,” in the third act, and her 





Beethoven's chef d’ceuvi'e, We shall see what we shall see. 





| “ Helag” in the secon@ scene of the fourth act, in which she 
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only utters this single word, were admirably descriptive of 
her grief. The effect produced on the audience was very 
great, the applause was universal, and when the curtain had 
gone down, Mademoiselle Rachel was re-called and greeted 
with a complete shower of bouquets. Thus terminated with 
éclat the present season of French plays and the engagement 
of Mademvisclle Rachel. It is a curious fact that with some 
very rare exceptions, the French classics have been almost 
excluded fromthe repertoire of Mademoiselle Rachel, Phédre, 
Pclycucte and Les Horaces being the only pieces played 
during her present engagement. Evidently the taste of the 
public inclines toward the harrowing and the grotesque in 
art. Adrienne Lecouvreur has again been the favourite, as it 
was two years ago; the convulsive agonies of the death scene 
in the filth act seem to possess a morbid attraction for our 
delicate ladies of the aristocracy. We suggest that the 
filthy display of a father drageing on the stage the dead 
body or rather half dead body of his daughter, so attractive 
at Covent Garden in the Italian version of Victor Hugo’s 
‘* Le Roi s’amuse,” might be transferred to the French theatre 
with immense éclat, and share the honour of repeated 
demands with the last dying speech and confession of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. The other pieces given were Diane, 
a drame in every sense of the word, yet free from anything 
offensive ; Madame de Girardin’s comedy Lady Tartuffe, the 
best and most witty play in the modern repertoire; and 
Louise de Lignerolles, a drame of the worst description, scarcely 
worthy of the worst days of the old Coburg—such is the 
new direction which Mademoiselle Rache! seems to have 
taken. We cannot but exclaim, in spite of the high admiration 
we profess for the genius of the greatest actress of our times, 
what a fall was there, my countrymen! Helas! we also 
say with Camille, and as the word is sufficiently expressive 
we shall say no more, but tender our thanks to Mr. Mitchell 
for the admirable manner in which he has conducted the 
affairs of the French theatre during the present season. 
Surrey.—The activity and success of Miss Romer’s man- 
agement have, during the last week, been again manifested 
in the production of Meyerbeer’s opera, Robert the Devil, 


and in the debut, at this theatre, of Mr. Henry Drayton, in- 


the part of Bertram (the demon-knight). Mr. Drayton has 
been for some time much esteemed as a concert-singer, of varied 
as well as considerable talent. This is not the first time that 
Mr. Drayton has assumed a leading character on the lyrical 
stage, and he is not altogether unknown to the opera-going 
public. His voice, which is a bass, including in it the bari- 
tone compass, is powerful, but somewhat hard in quality. 
Ere ten minutes had elapsed, it became clear that he was 
quite conversant with stage business, his manner being per- 
fectly self-possessed, and his action bold and free. Meyerbeer 
is well known for his close entwining the vocal with the 
histrionie powers of the performer. All the writer’s songs 
are scenes or soliloquies, and all his duets, trios, concerted 
pieces, &e., are dialogues; some of them, none of the most 
intelligent or agreeable. In fact, the opera should have had 
a larger infusion of music in the more simple forms of the 
ballad opera, in the place of these eternal colloquies and 
soliloquies in music. Mr, Drayton’s latter scenes were his 
best. In the earlier ones, in which Bertram is quietly con- 
templating his destined victims, his manner lacked the cold 
and withering cynicism absolutely necessary to the Mephis- 
topheles tribe, to which Bertram unquestionably belongs. 
When, however, the demon-knight is roused to energy by 
opposition, or other causes, Mr, Deayton was far more suc- 
cessful, His best effort was the “ grand scena,” or dialogue 





with the demons (the latter behind the scenes). This was 
given with a dramatic energy and truth which elicited the 
most unequivocal approbation; and his struggle in the last 
act with Duke Robert and Alice was given with a portion of 
the same force. As far as the state of the house may be 
taken as an evidence of ultimate success, Mr. Drayton may 
confidently congratulate himself on the result, as the theatre 
has been crammed since the night the opera was produced 
(last Saturday). Miss Romer made an excellent Alice. Her 
long and elaborate song at the beginning of the second act, 


was the best piece of vocalizing during the evening, Her 


comic acting is her best. The gleeful rubbing of her hands, 
when in the enjoyment or anticipation of happiness, is at 
once naive and natural.. The part of the Princess gave Miss 
Lowe but little opportunity for histrionic exertion, Her two 
songs were very nicely given. In her well-known appeal on 
her knees to the Duke, when armed with the magical branch, 
she was less successful. Her voice wanted the requisite 
power, and her intonation was not uniformly correct, a fault 
not usual with her. The chorus requires more drilling, but 
allowance must be made for the unusual difficulty of the music. 
Among the rest of the attractions of the piece, Miss Palser’s 
graceful dancing must not be omitted. The opera has been 
produced with a splendour and completeness in scenery and 
appointment, of which, if we do not say more, it is because 
we are too much accustomed to them here, to render more 
particular mention of them necessary.—(From a Correspondent.) 





NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The fifth concert on Wednesday drew another crowded au- 
dience to Exeter-hall. The grand feature of the programme was 
the Choral Symphony of Beethoven; and a prominent at- 
traction was the name of the celebrated Dr. Spohr, as con- 
ductor. The selection was as follows :— 


Part I. 
Concert Overture (Opera 126) wee .. | Spohr 
“ Ave Verum,” and “ Kyrie Eleison,” a E, Silas. 
Symphony (No. 9) bib dis Beethoven. 
Paar II. 
Concerto (No. 2) dat sof = Mendelssohn. 
Aria (Zauberflote) on ails pei Mozart. 
Overture (J essonda) bee sia ‘Spohr. 
Aria (Jessonda) me at A Spohr: 
Flute Solo ee eos a oa eichert. 
Overture (Prometheus) ; act Js Beethoven. 
Conductor es oul Dr. Spohr. 


Dr. Spohr was greeted with enthusiastic applause. His 
concert-overture, a recent production, is more remarkable 
as an elaborate piece*of orchestral writing than a work of in- 
vention. It has all the peculiarities of its composer; but it 
smells of the lamp, and the labour bestowed upon it is seareely 
repaid by the effect produced, The magnificent overture to the 
opera of Jessonda, magnificently played, and encored unani- 
mously, was quite another affair, Here the genius ot the 
composer is happily evinced ; while in the concert-overture 
his learning and experience are alone exhibited. The one is 
un inspiration ; the other is a task accomplished. Each has 
its claims to consideration; but there can be little doubt 
which of the two is most likely to appeal at all times to 
popular sympathy. The elegant air “ Dass mich Gluck,” ano- 
ther beautiful specimen from the opera of Jessonda, was well 
received. The singers—Herr Theodore Formes (a brother of 
the well-known basso of the Royal Italian Opera)—bas a tenor 
voice both powerful and pleasing. He sings with feeling, 
and made a favourable impression on the audience. No 
other music by Dr. Spohr was performed. 

















The New Philharmonic Society has been chiefly instru- 
mental in making the ninth symphony of Beethoven familiar 
to the general public. It was played twice last season with 
signal success, under the direction of M. Hector Berlioz ; and 
thus became known to at least 3,000 people to whom it 
might otherwise/have remained a sealed book, The greatest 
composition of Beethoven, it is also the most difficult ; and 
the means demanded for its effective execution are such that 
it can only be given on rare occasions. It is, therefore, no 
small credit to the directors to have produced it three times 
in the course of twelve concerts. The sensation it has invariably 
created, however, was a good proof that they had not overe 
estimated the faculty of the public to appreciate, or the power 
of Beethoven, in his loftiest flights, to captivate and charm. 
The performance of the Choral Symphony last night, under 
Dr. Spohr’s direction, was in every respect remarkable. 
The German version of the score was used (as with Berlioz) 
and not the French edition, which, dispensing with the 
repetition of the scherzo, spoils one of the finest pieces, 
Anything more admirable than the execution of the three in- 
strumental movements could not have been desired. ‘The 
orchestra proved itself, not for the first time, the most efficient 
ever heard in this country. The finale, in which Schiller’s Ode 
to Joy is so marvellously illustrated, approached more nearly 
to the desired perfection than on any previous occasion. The 
chorus was unusually correct ; and the most trying passages 
were acccomplished with singular precision. The sclo vocalists 
—Mademoiselle Bury, Miss Bassano, Herr Theodore Formes, 
and Mr. Weiss—acquitted themselves most creditably. Their 
task was arduous, siice Beethoven, yielding to the impulses 
ot his genius, disdained to consult the convenience, or even 
the capabilities of voices, and wrote under the persuasion that 
his music ought to be sung, whether practicable or the con- 
trary. The applause, at the termination of each movement 
of the symphony, was unbounded ; and, for the third time in 
London, agreat masterpiece, which in certain quarters had 
been: ratedias ‘‘ extravagant, unintelligible, and impossible,” 
was proved to be reasonable, intelligible, and quite possible. 
If things progress in this fashion, it will be a matter of no 
surprise when the Choral Symphony shall become as popular 
with the masses as the C minor, or the Pastorale. 

The “ Ave Verum,” and ‘‘ Kyrie Eleeison,” of M. Silas 
are thoughtful andclever. We believe they form part of a 
work, not yet completed, by this young and rising composer. 
M. Theodore Formes sang the tenor solo in the first. The 
last was well executed by the chorus. Both movements, 
however, would have gained by being taken a little quicker. 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in. D minor was played by Master 
John Barnett (pupil of Dr. Wylde), a very young pianist, of 
whose performance, last year, at one of the concerts of the 
Royal Academy of Music, we had occasion to speak favour. 
ably. More flattering tokens of encouragement could not 
have been bestowed on a youthful executant. The audience 
applauded Master Barnett with the utmost warmth, and 
unanimously recalled him at the end of the concerto, 
Mademoiselle Bury, who sung the air from Zauberflite 
(© zittre nicht’—the first song of the Queen of Night,) 
was also recalled, and compelled to repeat the latter part. 
The flute solo of M. Reichert—a fantasia on the Carnaval de 
Venice—was one of the most original and extraordinary dis- 
plays of executive facility to which we ever listened. Had 
we not heard it, we could scarcely have believed that such an 
exhibition of dexterous mechanism was possible on such an 
instrument. M. Reichert thoroughly astonished the audience 
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and created a furore. The noble overture of Prometheus 
(which Beethoven in the simplicity of his heart intended for 
an overture to a ballet), performed with the utmost fire and 
precision, brought this very interesting concert to a close. 
On leaving the orchestra Dr. Spohr was loudly cheered. 

At the last concert (on Friday, July 8) Dr. Spohr’s sym- 
phony for two orchestras, entitled Karthliness and Godliness, 
and other interesting works, are announced. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The eighth and last concert of the season took place on 
Monday night. The programme was as follows :— 





Part I. 
Historical Symphony _.. sae Spohr. 
Scena, Mad. Viardot (“ Der Freischutz”) Weber. 
Concerto, violin, Mr. Blagrove ase Molique. 
Duet, Mesdames Castellan and Viardot (“ Jes- 
sonda”) uel St tee = Spohr. 
Overture, “ Oberon” weal tase i awd “thee Weber. 
Part II. 
Sinfonia in B flat, No. 4 ... + ev Beethoven. 
Aria, ‘ Non temer,” Mad. Castellan ess) jem MRED 
Concerto, pianoforte, M. Ferdinand Hiller ... Hiller. 
Duet, Mesdames Castellan and Viardot (“ Cosi 
Fan Tutte”) RE I pre 
Overture, ‘‘ Genueserinn” Lindpaintner. 


Conductor, Mr. "Costa. 
The symphony of Spohr is a work of great interest. Its 
design is to illustrate the four great epochs in the history of 
the musical art. The first movement (in @) opens with a 
kind of fugato, relieved by a pastorale, which i is followed by a 
repetition of the fugato. The schools of Bach and Handel are 
not unsuccessfully imitated in this part of the symphony. 
The /arghetto (in E flat is) supposed to represent the time in 
which Haydn and Mozart flourished. The slow movements 
in two of Mozart’s symphonies (in E flat and D) have evidently 
served as the basis of this very ingenious parody; but of 
Haydn no indications whatever are to be found. The scherso 
(in G minor), designed to illustrate the period of Beethoven, 
is the least characteristic of the four movements. It is no more 
like Beethoven than it is like Berlioz. The theme cannot fail 
to recall the minuet in Mozart’s G minor symphony, but tie 
development and instrumentation are Spohr, “unadulterated.” 
The finale (in G), directed at the modern style of orchestral 
writing, calls in the resources of all the instruments of brass 
and purcussion, which are employed with a really brilliant 
effect. The opening subject suggests a reminiscence of Auber’s 
Masaniello, while the abrupt modulations in the second motivo 
would seem to be aimed at Hector Berlioz; the general cha- 
racter of the whole, however, is as completely Spohr as any 
movement of the composer in which he professes to be nothing 
else than himself. The symphony was remarkably well exe- 
euted; and the composer, who was in the room, was compelled 
to rise from his place and acknowledge the applause of the 
audience. Madame Viurdot’s execution of the great scena of 
Weber was admirable, and her reading full of poetical senti- 
ment, Had she power of voice enough to realize entirely her 
conceptions, her performance of this celebrated dramatic piece 
would be unsurpassable. She was warmly applauded. As 
far as mechanism was concerned, Mr. Blagrove’s execution of 
Molique’s very fine concerto in D minor was beyond reproach. 
His tone was beautiful, his intonation faultless, and his passage- 
playing unerring. Everything was there, indeed, except the 
esprit which gives vitality to the whole, and explains why one 
movement is different from another. Mr. Blagrove, one of the 
few (not unworthy) representatives of “native talent” at the 
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Philharmonic Concerts, was honoured, as usual, with a warm 
reception, and greatly applauded at the end of the concerto. 
The charming duct in A, from Spohr’s Jessond:, was well 
«ung by Mesdames Castellan and Viardot; and the magnifi- 
cent overture to Oberon, played with great fire and energy, 
displayed the resources of the Philharmonic orchestra to strik- 
ing advantage. 

The only objection that could possibly be made to the 
performance of Beethoven’s superb symphony—so different 
from all the others, and yet so like himself—was with 
reference to the finale, which, though marked “ allegro ma non 
troppo,” was taken almost presto. The execution was so 
correct, however, even to the very difficult passage for the 
first bassoon at the reprise of the subject, that it would have 
heen hyper ritical t » complain. The adagvo, one of the freshest 
and loveliest inspirations of Beethoven, was played to perfec- 
tion; and the whole symphony was a treat of the highest 
order, Madame Castellan sang the scena of Mozart extremely 
well; but it was, nevertheless, ineffective. ‘ Non temer’’ is 
one of the airs with pianoforte accompaniment—perhaps the 
most beautiful of all. IJts transposition for the orchestra, with 
the subterfuge of a violin obligato (however well played by 
M. Sainton) in place of the florid passages written for the 
original instrument was not only a mistake, but an unwar- 
rantable liberty. Moreover the orchestration was by no means 
good. 

M. Ferdinand THiller’s concerto was not the less welcome 
because it came at an unreasonably late hour. Both compo- 
ition and performance were remarkable. The concerto com- 
prised an alleyro und rondo finale in F sharp minor, and an 
adagio, in D, which separates and agreeably relieves them. 
The allegro is in the ‘ claseical’’ fantasia style; while the 
rondo adheres closely to the accepted forms. Each of these 
movements is novel and characteristic, betraying vigour of 
thought and musical skill of a rare order. The adagio 
is melodious and expressive; and the whole concerto, 
while effectively written for the principal instrument, is 
scored with great ingenuity for the orchestra. M. Hiller 
has long been accepted as one of the best pianists on the 
continent, and his masterly playing on the present occa- 
sion was worthy of his reputation. His reception, and 
tho applause bestowed upon his concerto, were as genuine 
as well deserved. The duct from Cos? Fan Tutte (an opera 
so unaecountably banished from our Italian stage) gave unani- 
mous satisfaction. The overture of Herr Lindpaintner, a 
pirited and clever work, was admirably played. Being a 
novelty, and one of the last compositions of a musician of 
acknowledged eminence, it deserved a better place in the pro- 
gramme. It was by far too good to serve as a voluntary 
while the audience were dispersing. 

An extra coucert has been ‘ commanded ”’ for Monday next. 
he programme is one of great interest and varicty—reflecting 
not for the first time, the highest credit on the musical taste 
nd judgment of Her Majesty. 


BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
(From the Morning Post.) 

The Benvenuto Cellini of Hector Berlioz, the celebrated 
French composer and critic, was produced at the above 
theatre on Saturday evening, and met with that kind of sue- 
cess which should be most valuable to an artist, the approba- 
The general public, whose ears have 
become accustomed to the stale platitudes of the modern 
Italian schovl, and the dashing theatrical effects of Meyer- 


h who, with all his musicianly feeling, always contrives to 
Do? ¢ 


meer, 


{ion of connoisseurs, 


throw out numerous sops to Cerberus, in the shape of catch- 
ing tunes, and those little tart quaintnesses which serve like 
sharp sauce to stimulate a flagging musical appetite—such 
a public, we say, wedded to conventionality and ear-tickling 
oddities, we do not expect Beriioz’s work would please.. But 
although they displaved little or no’ enthusiasm on this oc- 
casion, we are far from believing that the frequent, violent, 
and most unjust disapprobation which accompanied the per- 
formance, emanated from disinterested parties. Operas not 
possessing one tithe of the merit existing in the score of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, have been produced at the Royal Italian Opera, 
and received with applause, or at worst with coldness. Verdi’s 
Rigoletto, in which the composer has almost abandoned his 
usual noisy, vulgar style, and aimed with the worst possible 
success at novelty, was approved. Gounod’s Saffo, a still 
bolder, though not much happier attempt at singularity, 
was also tolerated, if not admired. 

Why, then, was Hector Berlioz’s opera, a work which it 
would be insulting to him to compare with those we have 
mentioned, hissed throughout with a determination which 
the vigorous efforts of the major portion of the audience 
failed to overpower ? 

We have had some experience in theatrical matters both 
at home and abroad, and must say that the conduct of a cere 
tain number of the audience on Saturday night looked ex. 
tremely suspicious. 

The sibiilations were delivered with a simultaneousness, 
precision, and perfectness of ensemble, which savoured strongly 
of collusion and malice prepense. 

M. Berlioz is, as is now well known, an original thinker 
in music—a sworn foe to established formularies and conven- 
tional modes of expression, although, we believe, a sincere and 
reverential admirer of all that is really and essentially great 
in his art. Our composer has earnestly sought throughout 
an honourable and now tolerably long career, to preserve the 
spirit of musical excellence, whilst repudiating subserviency 
to, or imitation of, even the greatest masters. Our opinion 
upon the general merits of M. Berlioz has already, on several 
occasions, been given; let us, therefore, turn our attention to 
the present work, which affords a very fair specimen of his 
powers. It is extremely dramatic, though not, perhaps, 
‘* theatrical ;” that is, the author has given us music which is 
characteristic, and faithfully illustrates the scenic action, al- 
though it affords no scope for those wonderful “ stage effects” 
to which we have been so long accustomed. 

The instrumentation is generally most ingenious, and full 
of novelty, and, although excessively difficult to execute, the 
results obtained, when duly expressed by the performers, 
perfectly justify the unusual means employed. We cannot 
pretend to give a critical analysis of so elaborate and impor- 
{ant a composition after a single audition, and must, therefore, 
confine ourselves for the present to generalities. The same 
merits and defects which we have remarked in other scores 
by M. Berlioz exist in that of Benvenuto Cellini, but it is ime 
possible not to recognise in every part of it the mind of an 
original thinker, and a man actuated by a praiseworthy desire 
to extend the powers of music. 
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Faint are its odours, the stEM rather lame; 
Frencu FLOWERs is only now bright’ning in ray, 
Then how can P. P. plead “ they're one and the same ?” 
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TESTIMONIAL TO MR. BOWLEY, HON. LIBRARIAN OF | dent, and the Committee and Secretary for the Testimonial, which, 


THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


On Monday, June 22nd, a meeting of the members, subscribers, 
and friends of the Sacred Harmonic Society was held in the lower 
hall, Exeter Hall, for the purpose of presenting to Mr. Bowley, 
the Honorary Librarian of the Society, a testimonial of the esteem 

; with which they regarded that gentleman, and an expression of their 
} appreciation of his valuable services rendered to the Society and 
‘ to musical art generally, especially amongst amateur associations. 
The platform was occupied by the Committee of the Society, with 
some of its influential friends, the conductor— Mr. Costa, and 
others. J. N. Harrison, {'sq., the President of the Society, filled 
the Chair ; and the body of the hall and gallery were graced by the 
presence of a large number of ladies. 

The President opened the proceedings with some preliminary re- 
marks suitable to the event, calling upon the Society’s Honorary 
Secretary, Thomas Brewer, Esq., to undertake the address, cus- 


tomary on such occasions. 


could be made available. 


interestedness which 





retary of the Testimonial ( 


hundred guineas. 


The presentation having formally taken place in a few words 
from the President, Mr. Bowley rose to return thanks. 
with considerable emotion, and briefly alluded to the various 
topies which had formed the subject of the opening address, par- 
ticularly acknowledging the support he had received at the 
hands of his colleagues, in the discharge of his arduous duties. 
He acknowledged the Testimonial now presented in terms which 
appealed to the sympathies, and 


auditors. 


Mr. Brewer in a speech of considerable length, then proceeded to 
retrace the history of the Society, from its formation in 1832, to the 
present time, with a view of showing the important change that has 
taken place in the character of such musical demonstrations, if we 
may use the term, as are now given by the Society, compared with 
the very occasional and imperfect concerts, or festivals, of the former 
peHion. This change, as it regards the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
e ascribed more to the exertions of Mr. Bowley, than to any other 
individual, while the labours of that gentleman have been felt and 
acknowledged in the progress of some of our most important pro- 
vincial societies. The hearty applause, which from time to time 
interrupted the speaker, showed how completely his statements 
met the concurrence of the meeting. Mr. Bowley’s connection with 
the Sacred Harmonic Society would appear to have commenced in 
1834, when the Society co-operated with other amateurs, in the well 
remembered amateur musical festival of that 
ciety he is known officially as their Honorary Librarian ; and the 
discharge of his duties in this respect have been alike creditable 
to his good taste and knowledge, as those who are acquainted with 
the extensive and valuable library of the Society wll admit; but 
far more important services than these have been rendered by Mr. 
Bowley, in nearly évery capacity in which the usefulness ofa member 
he speaker further remarked upon sacri 
fice of time, unremitting attention, and occasional exposure to cir- 
cumstances involving pecuniary risk, coupled with the thorough dis- 

tas marked the entire career of Mr. Bowley, 
which combined to constitute an amount of grateful obligation to 
that gentleman, which the Society could not longer fail to recognise. 

The Chairman then withdrew the cover which had screened the 
objects forming the Testimonial from view. 
silver Epergne, from the manufactory of Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, 
of a design which gained high honours in the Great Exhibition ; a 
very elegant silver ‘l'ea-Service, with Kettle and Salver, made by 
Messrs. Angell, of the Strand, and sundry smaller articles of plate, 
amounting in the whole to more than 600 ounces. Mr. Hill, the See- 
ommittee, read the inseriptions which 

had been engraved upon some of the larger articles, and drew the 
attention of the meeting to a handsomely-bound volume, recording 
the circumstances of the presentation, with the names of the sub- 
/ scribers, the whole very richly illaminated in the ancient missal 
style, by Mr. Driver, one of the Society’s stewards. 
worthy of remark, that the number of the subscribers exceeded 
520, and the amount of their subscriptions was upwards of three 


They consisted of a 


~ 


the cheers of his 


being carried, the meeting separated. 


The following is a copy of the inscription engraved upon the 
large Salver :— 
PRESENTED, 
With an Ererene, a Tea-Servics, and other Artictes of Plate, 
wy upwards of 
five hundred of the Members, Assistants, Stewards, 
and Friends of 


THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, LONDON, 


TO 
MR. ROBERT KANZOW BOWLEY, 
Honorary Liprarian, 
In grateful acknowledgment of the disinterested and efficient services 
rendered by hi.n to the Society during a period of 
Eroureen YEARS, 
and to Musical Art generally : 
And as a token of respect and estem entertained for his person and character. 


22nd June, 1853. 





ROYAL ENTERTAINMENT AT GLOUCESTER HOUSE. 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester gave a grand 
entertainment, on Saturday last, to their Majesties the King and 
Queen of Hanover, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, aud 
her Serene Highness the Piincess Adelaide of Hohenlohe, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, their Royal Highnesses 
the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary. and their Royal 
Highnesses the Hereditary Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and the Duchess Caroline of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz. The Crown Prince of Hanover, and the Princesse 
Frederica and Marie, accompanied their illustrious parents, and 
the Prince Adolphus of Mecklenburg-Strelitz was also present. 
The intention of the Royal Duchess was, to have assembled once 
more around her hospitable board all the members of the Royal 
Family now in England. The Queenand Prince Albert had ac- 
cepted invitations for themselves and the youthful members of the 
Royal Family, and, we regret to add, they were alone prevented 
being present by the illness of the Prince of Wales. 

The King and Queen of Hanover, attended by their suite, ar- 
rived at Gloucester House at five o'clock. Their Majesties were 
received in the entrance-hall by Lady Georgiana Bathurst and 
Col. the Hon. Augustus Liddell, the lady-in-waiting and equerry 
to the Duchess of Gloucester, by whom they were conducted to 
the music saloon on the ground-floor of the mansion, where the 
illustrious hostess was in attendance to receive her royal guests. 
The other members of the royal family followed in quick succession. 
The party having been originally intended chiefly for the 
younger members of the Royal Family, the Duchess of Gloucester, 
with that considerate kindness peculiar to Her Royal Highness in 
all that relates to children, had caused to be provided a very 
agreeable entertainment, among which was an elegant exhibition 
of Fantoceini, &c. ‘This was exhibited in an apartment adjoining 
the reception-saloon, immediately after the arrival of the guests. 
For the amusement of the King of Hanover and the guests of a 
maturer age, the English Glee and Madrigal Union, consisting of 
Messrs. Francis, Lockey, Hobbs, Land, and Frank Bodda attended, 
and sang several of their choiest glees. 

The dinner was served at 6 o'clock. Covers were laid 
for 26. 

After the desert had been placed upon the table, the members 
of the Madrigal Union were ayain introduced, and they continued 
to sing a variety of their most favourite compositions until 8 
o'clock, the hour at which it had been arranged most of the party 
should proceed to the St. James’s Theatre, to witness the perfor 
mance of the French Plays. The musical talents of the Unionists 
gave so much satisfaction that the hour of departure was pro- 
longed, and the King of Hanover paid the party the highest pos- 
sible compliment by giving up his original intention of proceeding 
to the theatre, and remaining to listen toa style of music from 
which his Majesty declared he derived great pleasure, and which 
had really proved the richest musical treat he had had since his 
arrival in England. The performance was under the direction of 





Wm. Bartholomew, Esq. proposed a vote of thanks to the Presi« 


Mr, Land. 
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Original Correspondence. 


CaRLo MINASI. 
(To the’ Editor of the Musical World.) 


Drar Mr. Epiror,—I send you, for the book of M. Fétis, ¢ 
short account of one of England's brightest musical ornaments, 
M. Carlo Minasi. I have collected the facts with some difficulty, 
as the natural modesty of the subject of the memoir thas been an 
obstacle to my obtaining any information from the most reliable 
source, viz., himself; but for the honour of England, I think his 
name should go down to posterity. 

Italy claims him, but I amin a position to prove that he is an 
Englishman by birth. Any one, on referring to the register of the 
parish of St. Botolph, Bayswater, may see therein the entry, 
Charles Minasi, born August 15th, 1820 (the birthday of 
Napoleon). 

From the very earliest age he had an extraordinary talent and 
aptitude for music, and when almost an infant took great delight 
in musical carts, apples, boxes of bells, and other ingenious inven- 
tions which combine musical instruction with amusement, 

Thus nursed in an atmosphere of music, circumstances favoured 
the development of his talent. As he has grown to manhood, the 
great qualities of application and perseverance, which he 
possesses in such an eminent degree, combined with his natural 
genius and the serious cast of his mind, have produced their good 
effect. Even now, when his style is ripened, he is a large con- 
snmer of midnight oil, which persons envious of his talents and 
gps say he puts on his hair—a narrow-minded remark, but 
ike a true artist he smiles benevolently on his detractors. We 
must all regret that there are members of the musical profession 
who can so far forget their great mission as thus to ridicule a fellow- 
artist. 

To possess only a copy of each of his works requires a long 
vurse anda large library ; indeed we believe that the British Museum 
is the only place in which a complete collection is to be found. 
His love of the sister art of painting may be traced in his fondness 
for those imaginative creations of Brandardt which appear on the 
title-pages of his compositions: I| may instance “ The Delightful 
Polka,’’ &e, Narrow-minded men say that he does this to make 
them sell; but I think, Mr. Editor, you and I know that gain is 
not the object of Carlo Minasi, but pure and holy love of our 
divine art, and that alone. 

[ remain, yours obliged, 
Midas Cottage, Bayswater. A. BEALE. 





ORGANIST ELECTIONS. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


South Hackney, June 21st, 1853. 

Srr,—My attention has been called to a paragraph in a recent 
communication from one of your correspondents, which, as far as 
the election of an Organist for this parish is concerned, is a tissue 
of the most gross and seandalous falsehoods. The gentleman 
answering to the sealed number which was returned by the umpire, 
who is admitted by your correspondent to have been “ excellent,” 
as greatly superior to his competitors, was elected. There was 
only one trial, and the vestry (for it was at an open vestry that 
the election took place) unanimously confirmed the umpire’s 
decision, 

It is exceedingly disgraceful that disappointed candidates should 
resort to such means for the unworthy purpose of damaging the 
character of one of their musical brethren, merely, it would appear, 
because he possesses talent to which they have no claim. 

Lam, Sir, yours respectfully, 
RicuarD H. Fisver. 
Senior Churchwarden. 


AMATEUR MUSICIANS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr,—You do not know me, and I do not know you, save in 
your mystic and official character of Editor. Without doubt, 





this is an amitié maugrée, for I find your criticisms just such as 
I would write myself—only I could not—and doubtless, if we but 
knew it, we are musically congenial souls. Music is not local, it 
is & universal Janguage—as has been said of cherry-brandy ; and 
touches the hearts of all who hear it—who have hearts to be 
touched. Thus is your Journal well-styled the Musical World ; 
for it addresses itself to a subject that is as universal as the sym- 
pathies of mankind itself. You will, therefore, be astonished to 
find any one attacking you—as I mean to do; or absorbing with 
local histories a column of your paper—as I hope to do. But 
the attack will not displease you; and it is out of a multi- 
tude of local communications that your cosmopolitanism is 
wrought. 

I have tried, but I cannot find much fault with your criticisms 
on artistic music ; but I do arraign you for having hitherto confined 
yourself wholly to that. 1 know it is from delicacy, and a wish 
to limit the privileges of the press within its recognised bounds, 
lest haply you should offend non-professional sensitiveness in 
drawing public attention to its talents. But THe ART has to be 
considered, the noble art of music itself; and those who would see 
how far its love and practice have penetrated into the heart of a 
nation, will look not only to the music which society listens to and 
supports, but to that which it is itself capable of producing. 
Doubtless, the public is responsible for the taste it pleases to pay 
for, and is entitled to credit for its discernment when it attracts 
that which is sterling and good ; but passive taste and attive crea~ 
tive power, are symbols of different significance, and. I> should 
prefer measuring the artistic genius of a people by the 
latter. 

Thus, I frankly own—because you have already discovered it 
I write to you from Ireland, and from its centre, Dublin. ‘Weare, 
unhappily, not such a practical people as you belong to; we'do 
not make steam-engines or money as you do, but we have a very 
quick and un-lucrative appreciation of the arts. Not to-refer to 
sculpture, we may make no mean catalogue of musicians.  Balfe, 
Macfarren, Rooke, and Wallace have been mainly instrumental 
in forcing insular music upon the reluctant critics of the’ conti- 
nent. But this is more plainly exhibited in’ the general cultiva- 
tion of the divine art, than by instances of distinguished artists. 
Of these, indeed, we have no mean share; and some of them are 
quite competent to cope with any antagonists. What,I now write 
cf are but the amatenrs, and [ would fain’ set ‘an’ example to 
others, and tempt them to say what their amateurs are doing too. 
Here there is incessant activity. The opening of the Exhibition 
is a striking proof of it. The conductor, Mr. Joseph “Robinson, 
collected no less than 400 singers’ from Dublin’ alone ; and who, 
that heard, can forget the deep and thrilling effect of ‘the many- 
voiced chorus on that impressive occasion? ' Dublin’ is but ‘one 
tenth in population of London; and it would not be easy there to 
find a chorus of 4,000. This particular result was made possible 
by the number of societies that meet for the ¢ultivation of vocal 
music. There is probably a dozen, under every diverse name of 
Ancient, Choral, Glee, Madrigal, Catch, &c.’ These, in turn, are 
but results of that artistic taste, which—for good or for evil~per- 
vades the Irish nation. It has found vent amongst the people ‘in 
their beautiful “ melodies,” and in the upper classes in more refined 
combinations. Accordingly in private society we meet it ‘every- 
where ; often, of course, of very questionable merit, but always of 
unquestionable generality. We allknow how hard it ‘is to find a 
really good solo singer in Prague or Dresden, par exemple ; but how 
much good music there is, and still more how everybody ean do 
something, whether it be to grunt the fa profonda, shout the ut 
de poitrine, play a trombone or an octave-flute. Universality is 
very different from a few individual excellences, but is a better 
test of the general tendency to art. 

These societies tend much to diffuse the knowledge of part and 
sight singing, without exacting or encouraging any great  excel- 
lence in solos. The absence of a regular opera here, too, removes 
one ready and most agreeable method for amateurs to learn the’ 
more diflicult styles of vocalisation. Thus our best have always 
drawn their'skill from a residence abroad, or in the concentration 
of the world’s talent that is to be found in London. It is’ obser- 
vable how often at private soirees the German unaccompanied 
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quartets are well sung, and: how! many choruses are successfully 
attempted. In the same spirit the vast files of German songs that 
each year produces, are duly ransacked and rifled of their trea- 
sures. ‘The very limit imposed on the number of the dilettanti by 
the comparative smallness of the town, is a positive advantage in 
concerted music. ‘The same performers meet more frequently 
together, and have a greater number of morceaux d’ensemble ready 
practised, than in a wider and less-concentrated society. This 
also creates a demand for a greater variety. Where the audience 
isincessantly changing, half-a-dozen stock-pieces may last as many 
years; but here our amateurs are at their wits’ ends to find some- 
thing that nobody else has sung; get over innumerable small 
copies of the foreign operas as they come out ; and after all are 
sometimes greatly astonished to find some really good singer quite 
satisfied with the standard antiques, and seeking the zest of 
novelty only in the beauty of execution, or ingenuity of form. 
Thus too, we have soirees,'in which the entertainment consists 
of the music of a complete opera, its solos, recitatives, and 
choruses, without the action—but with an admirable supper—and 
they are found to be most attractive. One step further, and the 
aetion has been occasionally supplied by puppets ona mimic stage ; 
their forms and scenery told palpably the scenic tale, and thus 
developed: the dramatic meaning of the music, which came from 
the :performets unseen behind. This is an idea worthy of more 
general'adoption. It shares the diffidence of amateurs, and ren 

ders possible the intelligible execution of dramatic works in their 
completeness: 

But f have already occupied too much of your space— 
if you allow me to occupy any. Yet, without violating the 
privileges of private society, or wounding the sensitiveness of those 
whom I may mention, I might. briefly sketch the details of some 
of these entertainments, and describe the peculiar talents of some 
of our dilettanti. I shall, therefore, invest in the purchase of 
your next number; and should you have thought my remarks 
woth ‘insertion—rather for what they may suggest to others, than 
for'their own sake—I shall endeavour to fill in the shading of this 
hasty sketch. 

Your diligent reader, 
A CosMOPOLITAN AMATEUR. 





‘MR. HANNAY’S THIRD LECTURE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


On Tuesday, Mr, James Harinay delivered the third of his series 
of lectures on Satire and Satirists, at the Literary Institution, 
Edwards Street, Portman Square, Early European satire—Boileau, 
Butler, and Dryden appeared upon the syllabus as his subject for 
the evening. 

Mr. Hannay began in what I understand is considered the 
orthodox way at Mechanics’ Institutions, by imparting to his 
audience a kind of useful information which seems immensely liked, 
and admirably adapted to common-place books, but as far as my 
experience goes, generally turns out of no possible use. Evidently 
howeyer it was popular, for old gentlemen smiled approvingly 
during its delivery, as if they—the hypocrites—could vouch for 
the acenracy of facts which they never till that moment had heard 
a word of. And youth tovk notes occasionally, recollecting that 
lecture-giving has grown aristocratic in our day; and intending, 
should it continue so, to plagiarise from the evening's shilling’s 
worth most profusely, when they take their turn as volunteer 
instructors of that ancient and perennial institution — British 
ignorance. This of course could not be expected to last; very 
soon Jonah, in the shape of the “ sound learning,” was convincing 
the whale, in the shape of what Sidney Blanchard calls the “ chance 
plebeian,” of his hopeless indigestibility. ‘Those who had completed 
their education, and only wished to enlarge their stock of ideas, 
were evidently interested, and all was going on swimmingly. We 
were beginning to find what James Hannay, who has learnt with 
love and communicates with ardour, had thought about the works 
of men which he had studied sympathetically, and from which he 
had therefore derived a profit such as no performance of educational 
tasks ever bestowed upon any dutiful but uninterested student ; 
and we were charmed at the flow of ideas, the thought, the 


‘nsight, and the imagination which, oace: fairly started, his lecture 
disclosed. 

Early in the lecture came an inquiry into the position of that 
very ancient European satirist, the fool_—whether he really was 
tinctured with insanity, and derived his intellectual light throngh 
what we popularly call a “crack "’ in the skull; or wth tay a: 
was merely a comic fellow who liked to be well-fed, and did not 
care to be dignified. The latter seemed to be Mr. Hannay’s con- 
clusion. The fool's quality was humour, not madness; but humour 
so prudent as to put itself into livery, and to be wise only in so far 
as it found wisdom not disagreeable. ‘ From the names of fools,” 
said Mr. Hannay, “ it seems pretty certain that they were of the 
lower orders. T siooe that when a wag was born on one of a 
baron’s manors, the news came in time ta the chateau, where, you 
may be sure, the old existing official said that the young beginner 
was an overrated fool, and had no real talent as a wag. However 
this species of reviewing could not be long successful. Lady Mabel 
would hear of the younker’s merry conceits. In brief, here was a 
kind of career at all events for many a poor fellow born naturally 
a small wag. While he behaved himself all went well; and if he 
misbehaved himself he was whipped.” 

Passing from the subject of fools to that of Dryden—in the case 
of some of our later satirists a not unnatural or difficult transition— 
leaving Butler and Boileau with the remark that Mr, Hannay dealt 
with them ard their periods most ably, illustrating each author's 
relation to his times and his “ environment,” as the dark Chelsea 
oracle has it, with charming originality and complete suceess. I 
hasten on to speak of the great man of letters, with whom Mr, 
Hannay concluded his lecture, For him-and his memory the 
lecturer entertained an unaffected regard and a high admiration. 
He had satisfied himself that Dryden was a warm-hearted, 
generous-minded man, who dearly loved literature, worked hard at 
it, performed incomparable services to it by his fine intellect ; was 
poorly rewarded in his time ; and he left it to prosperous successors 
of him, to deal with what was weak in his character and unhappy 
in his position. ‘“ 'To swear at his memory, and, elated by a success 
won by meaner qualities, to thank God that they are not as other 
men are, or even as this poet.” Of his nominal rank, that word 
poet is the sign; but Dryden, said Mr, Hannay, is more accurately 
defined as a man of letters. He was a teacher and illustrator of 
literature of all kinds ; fine prose writer; translator ; a dramatist ; 
and didactic verse essayist. He was all his life essentially a book- 
man, though anything but a pedant ; and he was one of the earliest 
men who made authorship his profession, and faced the world upon 
that ground. Indeed, the cause of all Dryden's embarrassments 
was that very circumstance, that he took up literature as a 
profession. “He was a man of extremely good family and 
connections, and if he had sold himself to making money, the 
way to do it was surely open enough. Only he would improve the 
English language; he would join 

‘The varying verse, the full resounding line, 

The long majestic march and energy divine !’ 
He would follow his intellectual instincts. Of course he had a 
penalty to pay for his independence and his immortality. Literature 
was an anomalous profession, without organization or known status. 
Many a man of meaner talents than Dryden has made a fortune by 
them, and established his family in the peerage, to become the 
‘natural superiors’ of mankind ; tu take precedenee of their betters 
in blood and worth, and having gained their position by the arts 
of Jews, to be able to keep Jews out of parliament. For this John 
Dryden inevitably had to suffer. He was glad to sell himself to a 
theatre, to write three «Fd a year; glad to get a small pension, 
which was irregularly paid. He worked away under disadvantages 
of many sorts, and was probably never so well off all his life as a 
brother of his, a tobacconist, whose connection with trade, they 
say, was a gore point with that titled family into which the poet 
married.” 

In his review of Dryden, which, unfortunately, not being able to 
annihilate time and space (in a journalist sense among others), I am 
unable further to follow, Mr. Hannay especially inculeated a princi- 
le, which indeed he never fails himself to illustrate, that a satirist 
is not necessarily a ferocious monster, or even an unamiable man— 
that the faculty in its highest form is compatible, and indeed is 
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generally associated with that tenderness and sensibility which is 
as alive to love and beauty as it is opposed, and therefore inimical 
to those opposite qualities which, naturally displayed, it is fore- 
must to denounce. 

Mr. Hannay touched lightly upon Skelton at his commencement. 
Perhaps he was anxious to come to Dryden; but more probably 
he felt that (Skelton being a Poet Laureate) Mr. Wiltshire Stanton 
Austin (of Exeter College, Oxon, B.A., and Lincoln’s Inn, as the 
business-like Bentley has it in his advertisement) has by this time 
completely set up that rough and ready satirist with an absurd 
and promiscuous posterity. 

T need only add that the audience was appreciating and sympa- 
thetic, and what is even more important, was amused—as was 
testified by the frequent activity of the hoby, the occasional tap 
of the applauding parasol, and the decisive and constant repetition 
of audible grins. 

B. C. ASPINALL. 


EMILE PRUDENT IN DUBLIN. 
(From a Dublin paper.) 

The closing concert of the twenty-seventh season of the 
Philharmonic Socicty was given last night, in the Ancient 
Concert-hall, Gt. Brunswick-street. A brilliant and crowded 
audience graced the concert-room. The following was the 
programme :— 





PART FIRST. 


Sinfonia in C Minor ... =F os ... Beethoven, 
Recit. and air-—Deh vieni, Madame Clara Novello Mozart. 
Barcarole —Sulla poppa. Signor Cimino ... «» Ricci. 
Fantasia, Pianoforte—-La Chasse, M. Prudent Prudent. 
Song — The Wanderer,” Mr. R. Smyth ... Schubert. 
Duetto—Corre Innocento, Madame Novello and 

Signor Cimino ‘es ss é Donizetti. 
Caprice, Pianoforte—Sounambula, M. Prudent Prudent. 

PART SECOND. 

Overture—Euryanthe ie is Weber. 
Cavatina—Ah! se potessi, Madame Novello Cognoni. 
Recit. and air—Signor Cimino. 
Etude, Pianoforte—M. Prudent Prudent. 


Two Melodies—‘ The Harp that once,” and “ Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie,” Madame Clara Novello. 
Overture—Le Lac des Fées —... on .. Auber. 
The symphony, under Mr. Bussell’s direction, was nobly 
played. Madame Clara Novello was encored in her first air. 
Cognoni’s cavatina was the vocal gem of the night. The least 
effective part of Madame Novello’s performance was the Irish 
melody; there was a straining after effect which overreached 
itself. ‘ Prince Charlie”’ was much better. Signor Cimino 
gave the music assigned to him with purity of style and ex- 
pression. He has a baritone of flexibility and power. One 
of the events of the evening was M. Emile Prudent’s piano- 
forte performance. M. Prudent plays with much expression, 
without any mannerism, and with pleasing ease. His touch 
is bold and decided, and his passage playing sparkling and 
well marked. Kneored in all his performances, he gave on 
two occasions other pieces: for the Sonnambula caprice, « 
caprice on the finale of Lucia; and for the study, another 
composition of a similar class. It would have been well had 
M. Prudent played some classical compositions of another 
master—some of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Leider ohne Worte,’’ for in- 
stance, or selections from some of the great concertos. His 
success Was immense; and he was encored in all three of his 
picces, and recalled at the conclusion. M. Prudent’s retour a 
Dublin is looked forward to with anxiety by all the Irish con- 
noisseurs and amateurs of the piano. Weber's overture to 
‘‘uryanthe ” was played with unusual fire, and Auber’s 
beautiful and pleasant overture was also remarkably well 


played. 





Provincial. 

NoRTHAMPTON.—The Choral Society in this town, under the 
superintendence of Charles M‘Korkell, gave a performance on 
Tuesday the 14th, consisting of Handel's “ Coronation Anthem,’’ 
Mendelssohn’s “Christus,” a miscellaneous selection, and 
Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives;’ the principal vocalists were 
Madame Weiss and Mr. Thorpe Peed. The brilliant organ of 
Madame Weiss was heard to peculiar advautage in the large 
Music Hall; the audience frequently giving audible expressions 
of delight at the ease with which she accomplished the extreme 
high notes of Beethoven's glorious work, The same may also be 
said with regard to the tenor, who had no easy task to performin 
singing the music of “ David,” a task which the greatest tenor 
singers fight shy of. With the acquisition of more power, this 
gentleman promises to take a rank with our best English tenors, 
and to become an ornament to the Royal Academy of Music, 
It is a pity that the great Beethoven so entirely disregarded the 
capabilities of the singer, as this must be the only drawback to 
the more frequent performance of his only oratorio, the “ Mount 
of Olives.” This society has been lately honoured by the patron- 
age of the Earl of Westmoreland ; two songs from his Lordship's 
“Mass” were introduced in the miscellaneous selection—one, a 
bass, sung with great feeling by the Secretary of the Society, who 
possesses a voice of great power and richness; the other, a 
soprano, well rendered by a fair amateur and member of the 
Society. The solo music was accompanied on the German ow 
(from the Great Exhibition) by Mr. Charles M‘Korkell with his 
usual ability; the choruses being further aided by the addition 
of a local band of amateurs. Altogether the performance gave 
the greatest satisfaction and showed evident signs of the steady 
improvement it is making under the superintendence of its talented 
conductor, Mr. Charles M‘Korkell. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE.—-An excellent performance of Haydn's 
Creation was given by the Sacred Harmonic Society on poureneys 
the 16th instant, in the Music Hall, with Mrs. Sunderland, Mr. 
Ashton, and Messrs. Ferry as the principal vocalists. Mrs. Sun- 
derland sang the soprano part, throughout, as she does everything 
in this style of music, in the most delightful manner ; the chaste 
and feeling delivery of “ With verdure clad,” “On mighty pens,” 
and the duets in the third part, was especially charming. Mr. 
Ashton, too, acquitted himself in the most masterly manner, and 
Was quite at home in the masic. He sang the favourite air “In 
native worth” in a style of excellence which, had the rules of such 
ai occasion permitted, would have drawn down an encore. Mr. 
Robert Ferry, who has been studying under Garcia and Phillips, 
is much improved since we heard him last, and sings with con- 
siderably more skill and spirit ; his rendering of the music allotted 
to him was most satisfactory, a | great credit upon himself, 
as well as the eminent masters under whose tuition he has studied. 
Mr. W. Ferry, in the concerted music, rendered much valuable 
assistance, and sang with much effect. The choruses were all 
given with great precision and unwonted zeal ; rarely indeed could 
the enthusiastic body be detected otherwise than working together 
in unity—they were eminently of one mind and one voice. “ The 
aie work,” “ Awake the harp,” and “The heavens are 
telling,” were sung with immense effect. Nothing could be closer ; 
neither could anything be more beautiful than the subdued ren- 
dering of the chorus accompanyivg the duet “ By thee with bliss.” 
But we must not dwell, and, he particularity is needless where 
all deserve praise. Of course a numerous and successful corps 
like this must be ably led, and in this respect the society and the 
community are most fortunate. Mr. lous, the conductor, wields 
his baton with the hand of a master, his zeal and diligence being 
on a par with his taste and talent, and he has valuable auxiliaries 
in Mr. Redshaw and Mr. Jay—one of whom presided at the organ, 
while the other led the instrumentalists. (The attendance, although 
numerous, was not so full as it ought to have been, to warrant the 
committee in pursuing the course they have marked out for them- 
selves. The Creation having been given before, may in some mea- 
sure account for this, but we would remind the people of this dis- 
trict that such works as the Messiah and Creation should be heard 
every season; they should, in fact, be “ familiar as household 
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words” in every educated family ; and if the cultivation of sacred 
music is to be promoted, this society must receive the utmost en- 
couragement from the intelligent classes in our town.— Newcastle 
Guardian, 





Miscellaneous. 

MbiLE. GABRIELLE DeLAMoTTrE’s Concert.—Amid the host 
of concerts that crowd the closing weeks of the London season, 
making us marvel whence come the audiences to fill so many, and 
demanding from ourselves that sleepless ubiquity wherewith we 
are supposed to be officially endowed, we must not wholly pass in 
silence Mdlle. Delamotte’s on Friday evening last, at Willis’s 
Rooms. The names of Mendelssohn and Beethoven redeemed the 
programme from the level of commonplace, and the talents and 
novelty of the vocalists afforded some interesting features Being the 
concert of a pianist, the interest was meant to be mainly directed to 
the instrumental music, and Mendelssohn's trio (op. 49), playedby 
the benejiciaire, and Messrs. Vieuxtemps and Piatti, was every way 
worthy of the highest praise. Charming as nearly all his works 
are io the real student of music, this possessed the additional merit 
of attracting the more general public. By turns gracefully playful 
and tender—not sickly—in sentiment, every mood of expression 
was well developed by both violin and violoncello ; and the piano- 
forte well and correctly sustained their admirable performance. 





Prudent’s fantasia on the Lucia was less suited to the powers | 


of the exeeutant, which were heard to better advantage | 
in Beethoven's well-known sonata in F minor, demanding 


as it does a purer style, and less impassioned force. Amongst 
the vocalists, Signor Guglielmi had the opportunity of dis- 
playing a really fine voice in a romance, attributed in the 
programme to Donizetti, but which we suspect to be the 
‘TT sogno” of Mercadante, that has been raised into importance 
by Ronconi’s fervent delivery of an otherwise not striking air. 
We suspect too that the latter artist has seduced many lower voices 
to emulate his high barytone range, and that Signor Guglielmi 
would have sung with less exertion, and with more tone and effect 
in a lower key. He possesses, however, considerable power and 
energy, and should attain no mean praise, wherever those qualities 
suffice to convey the expression of a composition. More perfect 
and pleasing was the singing of M. Jules Lefort, who selected 
those French romances which perfectly suit his style, and which his 

owers can thoroughly master. In the opening of “ Crudel Perché” 
he was obviously less at ease, and hardly did justice to his 
peculiarly French genius, in selecting so familiar a morceau from 
Mozart. His Tats tot, mon coeur, and Le mulitier were perfect of 
their kind ; and it is a kind that is sure to please the general taste, 
and be attractive both in the drawing-room and concert-room. 
But we have been so impolite as not yet to have mentioned the 
ladies, and must repair our error. Of Madame Doria, we need not 
say more than we have often said before, save that she sang a 
morceau that we were not familiar with—a thing that happens but 
very rarely, and which was satisfactorily and agreeably accounted 
for, without any imputation onthe universality of our knowledge, by 
finding it to be an unpublished piece in an opera that has not yet 
seen the light, from the clever pen of our countryman, F. Mori. 
We shall only add that it augurs well of what we hope will shortly 
be given to the public, and that Madame Doria gave it with that 
passionate fervour, which is her well-known characteristic. Mrs. 
Macdonnell we may shortly dismiss, her success and merits being 
unequivocal. The music she sang was not sufficient to display her 
full powers, but was quite capable of testing her capacity. The 
voice is full, powerful and sympathetic, and, what is highly 
important in a young artiste, it is incapable of an unmusical 
sound, and perfectly true in intonation. Though she sang but a 
ballad and a trifling—though pretty and difficult—French duet, it 
was impossible not to trace in her style the Italian school in its 
sound and not exaggerated form. We doubt not we shall hear 
much more of Mrs. Macdonnell as a concert singer. 

Miss Messent’s MATINEE.—This came off on Tuesday week 
at the Syren’s residence. Thejperformers were the Misses Dolby, 
Messent and Lascelles, Signors Gardoni, Guglielmi, Messrs. 
Pierre, E. Land and F. Bodda. Madame Oury (Pianoforte) 
Signot Piatti (Violoncello). The encores were a canzonet “ Le 





chemin des Parades,’’ sung by Signor Gardoni, with a purity and 
delicacy that obtained an enthusiastic recall—a solo on the Piano- 
forte by Madame Oury, and a pretty and graceful song, “ Evening,” 
sung by Miss Messent, and composed by the late Earl of Beltast, 
Signor Piatti was loudly applauded in a solo, aud Mr. Pierre in a 
ballad ‘by Grantham, “ ‘lhe fairy’s reply.” The words, half 
humourous, half amatory, are by Miss Kennedy, and possess 
point and pungency. Miss Dolby gave a ballad of Mr. Leslie's 
in her usual style of excellence, although the song itself contained 
but little that was interesting. Miss Lascelles was very successful 
in a romance of Donizetti. The rooms were even better attended 
than at the soirée. ‘The conductors were Mr. E, Land and Mr. 
Aguilar. 

Miss Watson’s Concert.—This lady took her annual benefit 
on Tuesday se’nnight at the Eyre Arms, St. John's Wood. The 
room was well attended. The fair beneficiaire was aided on this 
oceasion by the Misses Poole, Lizzy Stuart, Rose Braham, Ellen 
Lyon and Reldas, Signor Nappi, Messrs, Tedder and Mattacks. 
The instrumentalists were Mr. Thirlwall (violin), Miss Bintield 
Williams (pianoforte), and Miss Emily Badger (concertina). 
Besides these popular artistes, Miss Watson succeeded in obtaining 
the assistance of the members of the “ English vocal union.” In 
a programme of nearly thirty pieces, besides encores, we can, as 
usual, give only the prominent features. The “ Union” gave two 
glees, Webbe's “ When winds breathe soft,” and Sir Henry 
Bishop’s “ Where art thou, beam of light!” both of which were 
delivered with the umty and delicacy peculiar to our native part 
singing. Miss Poole was encored ina ballad, “Give me that faded 
flower,” a melodious composition by Mrs. W, Johnson. The 
Syren obtained also a reeall for the popular “ Canteeneer.” Balfe's 
“ Merry Zingara,” was redemanded from the youthful beneficiaire 
who was also loudly applauded in Mr. Glover's song “I'll love 
thee ever.” A new MS. song, “I would not tell thee all I feel,” 
has a graceful and expressive melody, which was sung by Mr. 
George Tedder in his best manner, and exceedingly well received. 
Miss Lizzy Stuart obtaineda recall in the Scotch song “ Jock o' 
Hazledean,” and the fair Rose Braham received a like honour in 
the well-known melody, ‘Coming thro’ the rye,’’ which she 
delivered with the archness and naivéte peculiar to her. Miss Emily 
Badger received a well-merited tribute of applause for a solo on the 
concertina, Miss Binfield Williams gave Mendelssohn's capriciosoin 
k, and “ the concertante duo” from William Tell, in which she 
was most ably supported by Mr. Thirlwall. As this lady’s reputa- 
tion as a classical pianist is now established, we need merely say 
that the capricioso was charmingly played, and that in the “duo” 
(which would have been encored but for its length) her playing 
was as remarkable for its delicacy and unity when in subordina- 
tion to the violin, as for its strength and finish when it took the 
lead. ‘To these qualifications the fair pianist adds that evident 
delight in her task, which will always ensure the favour of a 
classical audience. We have only room to name the rest of the 
performers who all obtained due applause for their exertions. The 
concert was ably conducted by Mr, Beuthin. 

Miss Mary J. Smiru, (Pupilof Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett) gave 
a morning concert on Friday, June 24, 1853, at the Queen's 
Concert Rooms, on which occasion she was assisted by the follow- 
ing eminent artistes :—Miss Dolby and Herr Pischek, as vocalists ; 
and as instrumental performers : ~(Pianoforte) Mr. W. = terndale 
Bennett and Miss Mary J. Smith; (Violin) M. Sainton and Mr, 
Clementi; (Viola) Herr Goflrié ; (Violoncello) Signor Piatti; 
(Contra Basso) Mr. Pratten, and Mr. Thomas Jolley as pianiste 
accompagnateur. Miss Mary J. Smith, the beneticiaire, made her 
debut on this occasion, and in conjunction with M. Sainton played 
Beethoven's sonata in F for pianoforte and violin. The excessive 
nervousness under which the young lady laboured interfered con- 
siderably with the general effect of her performance, but having the 
advantage of playing with so able a coadjutor as Monsieur Sainton, 
she partially overcame it, and before the end of the sonata, 
showed she was possessed of talent that is likely soon, under the 
tuition of such an excellent master as Mr. Sterndale Bennett, to 
arrive at maturity. Herr Pischek sang with great effect his 
“ Rhine song ” and on being encored he substitued the Fahnenwacht 
(“ With sword at rest’), which delighted the audience amazingly 
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Hummell’s quintett, in E flat, for pianoforte, violin, tenor and 
violoncello was played by Miss Smith (in conjunction with M. 
Sainton, Signor Piatti and Herr Goffri¢) much more steadily and 
with considerably less nervousness than the sonata; the chief 
fault we found was her inclination to hurry the time, a fault 
arising probably from over anxiety to give effect and spirit to the 
prominent points of the composition. In the trio an unlucky 
volti on the part of the gentleman who assisted Miss Smith at the 
pianoforte, endangered the effect by throwing her coadjutors at 
the other instruments out of time, this, however, was quickly seen 
by them and remedied after a few bars of confusion. In Men- 
delssohn’s “ Lieder ohne worte ” Miss Smith evidently felt herself 
more at home, and she played them with a great deal of spirit, 
though her nervousness never left her for amoment. Herr Pischek 
in his song “ Kornblumen,” in which he accompanied himself 
eapitally, received a great deal of well-merited applause, and 
Miss Dolby, to whom we apologise for not having named her 
before, was greatly admired in Rossi's “ Ah, rendimi,’”’ as well as 
in the subsequent ballad, which she sang to perfection. Signor 
Piatti in his vioioncello morceau (Ah come rapide) was greatly 
admired, and the concert, which was well attended, went off 
remarkably well. 

Herr B. HinpeBRAND -ROMBERG gave his morning concert at 
Willis’s rooms, on Friday, when he was assisted by the following 
verformers :—vocalists— Mademoiselle Jenny Baur (from the 
lheatre Royal, Mannheim), Mademoiselle Herrmann, and Herr 
Kumpel ; and instrumentalists (pianoforte), Herr Pauer (violin), 
Mons. Vienxtemps and Herr Graf (viola), Herr Ries (violoncello), 
Herr B. Hildebrand Romberg, and Mr. Charles Horsley as con- 
ductor. The rooms were crowded, and Herr Romberg may con- 
gratulate himself on haying attracted so elegant an audience. ‘The 
programme was an excellerit one, Beethoven, Mozart, and Men- 
delssohn being the features, The quartet in A major, of Beetho- 
ven (for two violins, viola, and violoncello), which opened the 
concert, was excessively well played by M. Vieuxtemps, Herren 
Graf, Ries, and Romberg, and the sonata in A major, for pianoforte 
and violoncello, by the same author, which concluded the concert, 
was played by Herren Pauer and Romberg with a great deal of 
taste and precision. Herr Romberg, in an “ Elegy” for the violon- 
cello, composed by B. Romberg, proved himself, by the elegance 
of his phrasing and the charm of his tone, to be one of the most 
rising young artists of the day. These qualifications were still 
further developed in a “ Meditation” (on the first prelude of Bach) 
composed by M. Gounod, for violin and violoncello, and whieh 
Herr Romberg played in conjunction with M. Vieuxtemps, for the 
first time, we believe, in this country, although the same artists 
played it together frequently in Paris last winter, where it met with 
great success. It is a charming composition, and it was deservedly 
encored, Herr Romberg also played a fantasia by Servais, on “ I] 
Barbiere,” with great success. Madlle. Jenny Bauer sang in ex- 
cellent taste Mozart's “Deh vieni non tardar,” and two lieder 
by Mendelssohn and Robert Schumann. Madlle. Herrmann sang 
avery pretty serenata by Charles Horsley and Lachner’s beau- 
tiful lied, for voice, pianoforte, and violoncello, ‘ Waldvéglein” 
(* Oh! happy is the little bird!”’), ina charming manner, and she 
was accompanied on the violoncello to perfection by Herr Rom- 
berg. Herr Kiimpel, in Mendelssohn’s, “ On song’s bright pinions” 
(Auf flugeln des gesanges), and in a song by Schubert, showed 
himself a conscientious and talented artist. Mr. Charles Horsley 
accompanied the vocal music in a musicianlike and excellent man- 
ner; and the concert altogether gave complete satisfaction to all 
present. 

Mr. Maurice Levy a pianist and composer of considerable 
repute in Germany and Italy, gave a Soirée Musicale at Willis’s 
Rooms on Tuesday before a crowded audience, who, by the hearty 
applause they gave during his various performances, confirmed in 
England his continental reputation. The morceaux performed by 
Mr. Maurice Levy were Beethoven's quartet in E flat, (originally 
a quintet) for piano, violin, and violoncello, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Holmes, Vogel, and Paque, a duo with M. Alexandre 
Billet, composed by Mozart, and two works of his own composi- 
tion, viz., a duo (with M. Paque) for piano and violoncello and a 
march and mazurka for piano solo, in addition to which M. Levy 





was the “ Pianist accompagnateur ” to the vocalists ; so that it will 
be seen M. Levy did not spare his exertions, for which no little 
merit is due to him in the “ dog-days.” M. Levy must be placed 
amongst the first class of pianists, his execution is rapid, his tone 
excellent and his style unexceptionable, all of which qualities were 
shewn to much advantage in Beethoven's quartet, as well as in the 
duet by Mozart. With respect to M. Levy as a composer, we 
must give him great credit for his duet, for piano and violoncello ; 
it is an exceedingly clever composition, tat will gain him many 
admirers among the lovers of this form of composition. The 
march and mazurka are to be admired, the former for its Yk were 
and the latter for its quaintness ; they were both much applauded. 
M., Levy’s programme contained the names of some excellent artists, 
The vocalists were Miss Stabbach, who was in excellent voice, 
Madame Taccani Tasea, who was much admired, Signor Gardoni, 
who sung a romanza by M. Levy, composed expressly for him— 
which we have praised on a previous occasion—and Beethoven's 
“ Adelaida,” as only Gardoni can sing it, for which he gained an 
immensity of applause ; and Herr Pischek whose .“ Kornblumen” 
and “ Fahnenwacht,” (with sword at rest) were received as usual by a 
tumultuous greeting. M. Paque played asolo on the violoncello in 
his best manner, and M. Wuille a solo on the clarionet to perfection. 
Madame Lucci Sievers performed on the harmonium and on the 
pianoforte a morceau on subjects fromthe Barber of Seville which 
deserves commendation not only from the lady’s excellent playing, 
but from the improvement shewn in the harmonium, which was the 
best instrument we ever heard. The concert gave great satisfaction. 

Hacxney.—A grand evening concert was given at the Institution 
onWednesday,when the following eminent artistesappeared, Madame 
Favanti, Miss Cicely Nett, Miss Bessie Wortley, Miss Braham and 
Miss Stabbach, the Misses M‘Alpine and Brougham, Messrs, 
George Perren, Aynsley, and Charles Cotton; pianoforte, Mr. 
Youens ; violoncello, Mr. George Collins; concertina, Mr. George 
Case. The programme, a rather lengthy one for Hackney, contained 
some very choice morceaur, which were highly relished by the 
audience. ‘The encores were Madame Favanti in “ Non piu mesta,” 
which she sang very finely; Miss Stabbach in Land’s beautiful 
song, “ La Contadina,” which was an exquisite specimen of vocal 
power. This was the first appearance of Madame Favanti and 
Miss Stabbach at Hackney ; and judging from the flattering recep- 
tion they met with, will be welcome again, when they favour 
Hackney with a visit. Miss Cicely Nott was encored in her Echo 
song; and the Misses Brougham in one of their charming duets, 
charmingly sung. We cannot close this notice without mentioning 
the very nice rendering by Miss Wortley of a new song by Tillyard, 
entitled “I well remember those bright days.” Miss Braham was 
well received ina song by Curschmann. Mr. George Case’s solo on 
the concertina waa quite a favourite. The concert passed off well. 
Mr. Haskins was the conductor. 

Sicnor Marcuest AND MapAME Marcnest-GRauMANN gave a 
Matinée Musicale, at the New Beethoven Rooms, on Wednesday. 
The vocalists were Mdlle. Agnes Bury, Mdme. Marchesi-Graumann, 
and Signor Marchesi; and the instrumentalists, (pianoforte) Malle. 
Emma Staudach and (violin) Mr. Vieuxtemps. Signor Muratori 
was the conductor. Signor and Madame Marchesi are well known 
to our readers. We have often, in former seasons, recorded their 
performances at various concerts, and on every occasion awarded 
them the merit of being excellent vocalists and conscientious 
artists. Since they left London two seasons ago, they have visited 
the principal cities in Belgium and Germany, and everywhere met 
with the most flattering success. Madame Marchesi—better 
known in London as Mdlle. Mathilde Graumann—has returned 
greatly improved by her Continental (and at the same time matri+ 
monial) trip; her singing on Weduesday morning was excellent, 
The “ Wiegenlied,” by Waley, and the “ Volkslied,” by Kucken, 
were both rapturously applauded, and in the duets with Signor 
Marchesi and Malle. Agnes Bury she shewed herself an artiste of 
considerable musicianly acquirements. Signor Marchesi was heard 
to great advantage in Schubert’s “ Wanderer,” and in Mozart's 
aria he was deservedly encored, although he did not repeat the song, 
but merely bowed his acknowledgments. Mdlle. Agnes Bury sus- 
tained her reputation in Mendelssohn’s “ Frublingslied,” as well as 
in her duets with Mdme. and Signor Marchesi. Mdlle. Staudach 
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was the pianist, and her performances gave evident satisfaction ; M. 
Vieuxtemps was encored in a violin solo of his own composition, 
aud in his “ Reverie Adagio” and Paganini’s “ Moto perpetuo,” 
his wonderful execution had full play. ‘The room was crowded by 
an elegant audience, who were evidently gratified by every piece 
that was performed, if we may judge from their enthusiastic and 
constant applause. 

Mas. Macponnetr’s Matinee Musicate.—This accomplished 
and well-known vocalist, recently made her debit at one ot the 
soirées of the Réunion des Arts, and subsequently appeared at 
one or two concerts—the Amateur’s and Musical Union—in all of 
which she achieved complete success, which she wisely followed 
up by giving a Matinée Musicale on ‘Thursday at the elegant man- 
sion of Mrs. Tudor, in Portman Square, which had very kindly been 
placed at her disposal for that purpose. The programme provided 
gave unbounded gratification to a brilliant and highly fashionable 
audience. Mrs. Macdonnell, from the excellent method of vocali- 
sation, purity of tone, and versatility of style she exhibited in the 
several duos, trios, &c., she took part in, with Herr Pischek, 
Signors Gardoni, F. Lablache, and Brizzi, and with Miss Dolby, may 
take a hivh position as a bravura singer in the profession she has 
adopted. Herr Pischek and Gardoni were in capital voice, and 
elicited warm approbation—the former in three or four German 
lieds, and the latter by his charming rendering ofa pretty romance 
of Blumenthal’s, “ Le chemin du paradis.” Jules Lefort likewise 
gave great pleasure in three of his favourite romances. The 
instrumental portion consisted of a duo concertante for two piano- 
fortes, composed by Osborne, on themes from Les Huguenots, and 
executed with their usual excellence by that gentleman and Mr. 
Benediet, and solos on the piano by Messrs. Prudent and Blumen- 
thal.—(From a Correspondent.) 


Miss RAINFORTH gave her third illustration of the Lyrical and 
Romantic Poetry of Scotland, on Wednesday evening, at the Music 
Hall, Store Street. ‘lhe subject chosen on the occasion was Sir 
Walter Scott’s Poem of the Lady of the Lake. he entertainment 
was divided into six cantos. The chase, the island, and gathering, 
which ‘concluded the first part. The second part was divided 
into the prophecy, the caked. and the guardroom. As might 
have been expected, the whole of the poem was not given, but it 
was cleverly abridged for the occasion, Miss Rainforth got through 
her task famously, and in two of the vocal illustrations —“ Hail to 
the Chief,” and ‘“‘ My hawk is tired” deservedly received encores. 
Lhe other. illustrations which mostly pleased the audience were 
“The heath this night,” “ ‘The rose is fairest,” and ‘They bid me 
sleep,” which .Miss Rainforth sang charmingly. Mr. W. L. 
Phillips was the conductor, and performed his duties most 
efficiently. 

Pus.ic Dinner or THE Members AND FaRignps oF THE Con- 
servATIVE Lanp Society.—'lhis festival will take place on Fri- 
day, the 8th of July, in Freemasons’ Hall, Viscount Ranelagh in 
the chair, Colonel Brownlow Knox, M P., vice-chairman. The 
following noblemen and members of Parliament have already 
signified their intention of being present :—'‘lhe Earl of Lonsda’e, 
the Earl of Malmesbury, Viscount Canterbury, the Earl of Ork- 
ney, the Earl of Glengall, Viscount Mandeville, Lord Alfred 
Churchill, Lord Forester, Lord Blayney, Lord Kilmaine, Lord 
Henry Lennox, Lord Bateman, Lord Muskerry, Sir Henry Meux., 
M.P., Sir W. Jolliffe, M.P., Sir John ‘Tyrrell, M.P.. Colonel 
North, M.P., Sir C. W. Codrington, M.P., Hon. W. Duncombe, 
M.P., Hon. Colonel Lowther, M.P., Hon. W. Liddell, M_P., Benja- 
min Disraeli, Esq, M-P, Melville Portal, Esq. M.P., T. W. 
Rooker, Esq., M.P., R. W. Christopher, Esq., M.P., Hon. W. 
ki. Duncombe, M.P.,J. W. Repton, Esq., M.P., W. Forbes, Esq , 
M.v., E, H. Baldock, Esq. M.P., T. Bateson, Esq., M.P., 
Captvin Meyrick, Catain De Bathe, Henry Pownall, Esq., J. W. 
Huddleston, Esq., W. T. Ballantine, Esq., Captain Blackwood, 

Ewius Bennett, Esq., of Marston Trussell Hall, Heory Stracey, 
Esq., of Rackheath Holl, the Rev. Dr. Worthington, Rev. J. 
Hidyard, R. Stephen, Esq,, J. G, Maitland, Esq., T. K. Holmes, 
W. D. Lewis, Esq, &e., &e. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER NEWTON is about to pav a short visit ‘ pro- 
fessionally” to our neighbours on the other side of the channel, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amateur is informed that we are not acquainted with the address 
of the lady or gentleman inquired for. 

SEVERAL notices are again unavoidably postponed, in consequence 
of the continued press of matter. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 

T. M., Edinburgh; C. T. H., Edinburgh; G. T. E., Windsor ; 
T. R., York; W. W.S., Dover; Miss F., Hastings; Miss F., 
Dublin; F.5,., Darlington; W. and Co., Averdeen; W. P. A., 
Salisbury ; W. and Co., Edinburgh; H. F., Nottingham. 





A beautiful complexion, and soft and fair bands and arms, are fully realized and 
sustained by the use of 


ROWLANDS KALYDOR, 


N Oriental Botanical Preparation, distinguished for its extremely 
bland, purifying, and soothing effeets on t e skin; while, by its action ou the 
Pores an! micro copic vessels, i promotes a healthy tone, so essential to the general 
well-being of the skin, and the beauty of its appearance, Freckles, fan, P mples, 
Spots, Discoloration, and other cutaneous visitatio us, are eradivated by the K .lydor, 
and give place to a radiant bloom and tran-pareney of complexion. 
turing the heat and dust of summer, and in cases of sun-burn, stings of insects 
or incidental inflammation, its virt es have long an: extensively be 1 acknowledged 
Its purifying and refreshing proper ies have obtained its sele \ion by Her Majesty 
the Queen, and the several Courts of Europe, together with the élite of the 
Arist. cracy. 
Price, 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d per Bottle, 
CAUTION.—The words *‘ Rowlands’ Kelydor,” are on the Wrappe", and “A, 
Rowland and Sons, Hatton Garden, London,” in red ink at foot. Sold by them, 
and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





TO LADIES.—THK NEW COSTUME, 


MARIONS RESILIENT. BODICE 
AND CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 
PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 
Vocalists and others cultivating sustentation of the voice and the power 
and fulness of its tone will find these an invaluable acquisition. 


Figure 1.—Front view of the Corsaletto di Medici, having resilients in conformity 
with the movevents of respiration, 

Figure 2.—View of the back of the Resilient Budice and Corsaletto di Medicl, 
with the resilients in imitation of the natural arr t of the les, and cor- 
responding therewith in the movements of the body. 





FAR SUPERIOR FOR 
Health, Elegance, 
AND 
Economy, 

TO ANY 
STAY OR CORSET 


BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 





“Tt affords us pleasure to observe the goodly array of our Medical brethren who 
have borne testimony in favour of the above useful invention, than which we conceive 
nothing can be more desirable or complete.”—Editor of the Medical Circular. 

They combine Firmness with Elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in front, retain the 
original symmetry of their adjustment, and are judiciously adapted to every varying 
condition of the female form. L dies in bealih, convalescents, and invalids wear 
them with equal satisfaction; and once havin’ experienced the comiort and advan- 
tages they ensure, will not return to the ordinary stays and their attendant evils, 

Under the open transverse work quilted silk, One flannel, or coutil is inserted at 
the option of the wearer, preventing chilliness in the back, and promoting the 
general health. The additional resilients in the lower part of the front are given in 
the Corsaletto only, 

Bodices of plain Coutil or Jean, with cotton elastic resilients, from 14s. to 20s. (chil- 
dren’s, 4s. tolls.) Corsalettos, from 21s. The finest silk elsstic resilien's are use’ in 
Bovices of best single Coutil, ac 2ls.; Corsalettos, from 3ls, 6d.; and Bodices of best 
doub‘e Coutil, at 25s. and upwards; Corsalettos, from 35s. 

LADIE.’ KESILIENT SUS! AINING BELTS, of fine woven elastic silk, self 
adjusting, without fastenings, and affording an agreeable and unvarying support in 
any temperature. Prices, frm 21s. to £2 2s. 


ALL COUNTRY ORDERS SENT CARRIAGE PAID OR POST FREE. 


Enlarged Prospectus, with inred Illustrations, papers for self-measurement, &c. 
on receipt of two stamps for Postage. 


MESDAMES MARION & MAITLAND, 
Patentees and Sul. Manufacturers, 
54, CONNAUGHT TERRACE, HYDE PARK (nzan tam Manse Anca), 
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BONNETS, CAPS, HEAN-DRESSES, &c. 


YARISIAN MILLINERY DEPOT. ‘To Cash Purchasers 
who are anxious to combine the newest and most becoming fashions with 
the strictest economy, we are now selling the most fashionable and the mos 
becom ng bonnets that can be procured in rich French satin or glace silk, 12s, 6d. 
to 16s. 9d. ; mourning bonnets of best patent crape, 14s. 6d. to 10s, 6d. ; widow's with 
veil, 148. 6d. to Iss, 6d. ; Dunstable whole straws, new shape, 2s. 11d. to 5s. 6d. ; 
fine Lutons, 2s. 11d. to 5s 6d.; fine rice straws, 3s. Gd. to 5s. 6d. ; fine Tuscan bonnets, 
3s. Gd. to 4s. 6d. ; rich faney Juscans, 3s. 6d. to *s. 6d, ; Paris made Leghorns, 
lbs, Gd. to 25s.; white chip» f-r brides, 10:. 6d. to 168. 64.; children’s Léghorn hats, new 
shapes, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 11d. ; sun-shade flaps, 6+. 61, to 12s. 614.5 pretty morning caps, Ls. 
11d, to 3s. 6d. ; dress caps, head-dresses, &c., 38. 6d. to 6s. 6d., at Cranbourne-house, 
No. 39, Cranbourne-street. or at Economy-house, No, 48, Cranbourne-street, Lei- 
cester-square. Proprievors, KE. WOOKKY and Company. 
Apprentices and Improvers Wanted. 


"THE TEA-DUTY 1S NOW REDUCED, 


ND we are enabled to sell prime Congou Tea at 3s. per lb., 
the bist Congou Tea at 8s. 41.—Rech, rare Souchong Tea at 3s. 8d.—Good 
Green ‘Ten at 3s. 4d. to 3s, 8d.—i’rime Green Vea at 4s.—and Delicious Green Tea 
at 5s. We strongly recommend our friends to buy ea at our present prices, as Teas 
are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will save money. 

The best Plantation C ffee is now 1s. per lb. The best Mocha Is, 4d. 

Teas, Coffees, and all other goo 's sent Carriage Free, by our own vans and carts, 
if wihin eight miles: aud Teas, C flees, and Spices sent carriae free to any part 
of England, if to the value of 40s., or upwards, by Phillips & Co., Tea and Colonial 
Merchants, 8, King William-street, Cily, London. 
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[3 RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Hamilton Place, New 


Road, London, The principles of the Uyyeian or Morisonian System, are cone 
tained in the following propositions :—1, The vital principle isin the blood, 2, Kvery 
thing in the body is derived from the !lood 3, All const tutions are radically the 
same, 4, All iseases arise fr mi purity of the blood, or, in other words, from acri- 
moOnious humours lodged inthe body. 5, Pain and disease have the same origin; 
and may therefore be considered synonymons, 6, Proper Purgation by vegetables is 
the only effectual mode of eradicating isease. 7 Te discovery of a Vi GETABLE 
COMPOUND, capable of being digested, and mixing with the blood, so as toim art 
to it the energy requigite for ridding the body of al! impurities, was a ceside atu. 
4. This di-covery wa® made by James Morison, the Hygeist, in the compo-i'ion of 
Mor'son’s Pills, the Vererable Universal Medicine of the British College of Health, 
Hamilton Plaee, New Road, London. 

MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES. 
None are genuine unless they ¢ me direet from the College as abu ve, with the words, 
*‘ Morison’s Us iversal Med cines,’? on the government s amp. See List of duly 
authorised agen's.—-No che» isis or druggists are au horiz dto sll Morison’s Pills, 

Dated this 2nd May, 1851, (Signed) MORISON & Co,, Hygeisis 
Sold in Boxes at 74d., ls. 1pd., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Family Packe’s containing three, 
4s. 6d. Boxe , ll..each. Also the \ egetable Cleansing Powders, Is, 1jd. per Kox, 
List «f Agents duly auth rig d to vend Mori-on’s Pills, the Vegetable Universal 

Medicines, in London and its Vicinity. 

John Lofts, Jun., the Hygeist (/flice, 262, Strand; Mr. Field, 65, Reg nt-street; Mr. 
Lotis, 1, Park-place, \iale End-roai; Dietri hsen and Hannay, | erfumers, 63, 
Oxford-street; Mr. J. Kaines 20 New-road St. George’s Kast; Mrs. E, Dare, 65, 
M alling--treet ; Mrs. Foulser, 4, Townsendestrert, Old Kent-road; Mr. Kayner. 128, 
Totte ham (ourt rac; Mrs. Marchant, Walham Green; Mr Norbury, Post Office, 
Brenttord: M., Bat en's Library, Cla ham; Mr, J. Dinrrore 68 Great Chart sueet, 
Fast-roa’, Hoxton; Mr. K, Johnston, Pe:fumer, 68, Cornhill; Mr. Wil iam Halieti, 
83 High Holborn; Mr. Porritt, Bookseller, Deptford; Mrs. Norris, Library, Staines; 
Mr. Wm, Winn, 22, Hermitage-street, Paddivgton-green; Mr. Sagep North-street, 
F insbury-market, 








THE GREATEST LUXURY IN LONDON, 


ASSAM, SMITH, and Co's First-class Teas Reduced ag 
under: - Fine, Strong, Rough, full-bodied Congou, at 3s. 8d. tu 4s. per 1b,; 
fine, true, rich, and strong -ouchong, at 4s. to 4s 4d.; and their extraordinary 
Lapsang, at 4s. 8d.; also their fine strong Hyson, at 4s, 6d. to 48. 10c.; superfine 
Hyson, at 5s.; and Cowslip Hyson, at 5s. 6d. per lb., in air-ti ht lead packages of 
three and four lbs. each, canisters of seven and fourteen Ibs, each, ani half-chests 
and chests, purchasers of which have the over-weights allowed, reducing the price 
of the finer sorts more than 2d. per lb. In addition to the above, !’assam. Smith, 
and Co., recommend their celebrated compressed Coffees in two-pound canisters from 
2s. 8d. upwards. Pareels of seven pounds forwarded, carriage free, to all parts o 
he United Kingdom. 
1, COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


ERSONS desirous of Investing Money, are requested to examine 

the plan of the National Assurance aad Investment Association, by which a high 
rate of Interest may be »btained, combined with perfect security. 

Prospectuses and full information may be had at the Office, or sent, post free, on 


application. 
PETER MORRISON, 
Managing Director. 





7, St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square, London. 





NEVER FAILING REMEDY, 


HOLLOWAY’S GINTMENT. 


‘ERTAIN Remedy for Scorbutic Humours, and an astonishing 

/ Cure of an old Lady, Seventy years of Age, of a Bad Leg. Copy of a letter 
from Messrs. Walker and Co.. Chemists, Bath, To Professor Hollway, dear Sir, 
Among che numerous cures effected by the use of your valuable med cines in this 
neighbourhood, we may mention that of an old lady living in the village of Preston, 
about five miles from this city. She had ulcerated wounds in her le. tor many years 
and lately they increased tosuch an alarming extent as to defy all the usual re- 
medies, her health rapidly giving way under the suffering she endured. In this 
distressing condition she had recourse to your Ointment and Pills, and by the assist- 
ance of her friends, was enabled to persevere in their use, until she received a 
perfect cure. We have ourselves been greatly astonished at the effect on §0 olda 
person, she being above 70 \ears of age. We shall be happy to satisfy any enquiries 
as to the authenticity of this really wonderful case, either personally or by letter. 

A private inthe Bath Police Force, also, has been perfectly cured of an old scor- 
butie affection in the face, afcer all other means had failed. He stetes that it is 
entirely by the use of your Ointment, and speaks loudly in its praise, 

We remain, dear Sir, your’s faithfully, 


April 6th, 1852. (Signed) KERWAL & Co. . 
The Pills shoud be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the follgwing cases 
Rad Legs Coco Bay Contracted and Lumbago Scurvy 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-head 
Purns Chilblains EF ephantiasis Rheumatism Tumowra 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Uleers 
Lite of Monche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 

foes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sore-+hroats Yaws 


Flies ings Skin-dise ises 
Sold at the Establishment of Pro’essor Holloway %44, strand, (near Teraple 
Bar,) London; and by all respectabl2 Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throug h- 
out the Civilized Werld, in Pots at Is. 141., 2s. Od., 4s. Gd., 1ls., 228., und Sas, 
each. There is a considera le saving by tal:ing the larger sizes. 
N.&. Wirections for the guidance of Patients are ailixed to each 





PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


DMITTING on equal terms persons of every class and degree 


to all its Benefits and Advantages. 
CAPITAL, TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


Chairman -Major HENRY STONE, L.L.B. 
Deputy Chairman—JAMES ANDREW DURHAM, Esq. 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 
There are two important clauses in the deed of settle vent, hy wh vh the Directors 
have power to appropri teONE TE TH -fthe entire profits of the company. ; 
Ist. For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for life, who have paid 
five yevrs’ premiums, their widows anu orphans. 
2nd. For the relief of aged and distress:d original proprietors, assured or not, 
their widows and orphans, together with five per cent. per aunum on the 
capit«] originally invested by them. 
All policies indisputabie and free of stamp duty, 
Rates of premium extremely moderate 
No Extra Charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace) Australasia, Ber- 
muda, Madeira, Cape of Good Hope, Mauriiius, and the British North Amerean 
Colonies, 
Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report, 
Assurances granted against Paralysis, blindness, Accidents, Insanity, and every 
other affiictior, bodily and m ntal, «t moderate sates, 
A liberal com» ission allowed o agents. 
Annual! premium for assuring €100, namely :- 
Agr—10 31°10 9 Age—40 42 80 


80 a ee 8 18 6 
Prospectuses, with tables and tullest information, may be had at the offices of th 


Company, or of any of their agents. 
Applications for Agencies requested, 
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HARMONIUMS 


At CHAPPELL’S, 50, New Bond-Street. The Harmonium, 
by Alexandre, of Paris, is the only instrument of the kind that remains 
r -fectly in tune; and from the simplicity of its construction is but slightly affected 
/ any changes of weather, and is alike calculated for the church, chapel, school, or 


drawing-room. 
The following descriptions are those most liked:— 


No. 1. In oak case, with expression stop, price 10gs. 

No, 2. In mahogany case, with expression stop, 12gs. 

No. 3. In oak case, with three stops, ligs. 

No. 4. In oak case, with five stops, 22gs. 

No. 5. In oak or rosewood case, with eight stops, 25gs. 

No. 6. Inoak or ro ewood case, with twelve stops, 35gs. 

No. t In mahogany or rosewood case, with the patent percussion action, and one 
stop, 13gs. 

No. 8. In oak case, with rercussion action and twelve stops, 40gs. 

No. 9. in elegant rosewood case, with percussion action and twelve stops, 45gs, 

Full descriptive lists sent on application.—50, New Bond-street. 


LINDSAY SLOPER’S 


PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED AND CORRECTED BY THE EDITOR. 





No. s.d. 
1. L’Absence - 3°“““ by Felicien David ° 30 
2. Reverie : : “ ditto ‘ 20 
8. Souvenir de Reissiger —- » Ferdinand Beyer j 26 
4. Valse Brillante - - » Fred. Burgmuller 30 
5. Valse de Salon - - » Ambroise Thomas ° 30 
6. Kriegers-Lust-Marsch — - » Ferdinand Beyer - 26 
7. Le Torrent - - »» Marcailhou- ; 26 
8. Air and Var, in F major 5» Mozart 4 " 20 
9. Ditto » A major » ditto j 3 6 

10. Ditto », G@ major - », Beethoven - F 20 

11, Reverie js - » Henri Rosellen i 20 

12 La Figlia del Reggimento » Wolff - - 30 

13, Notturno [Raphael] : ,», Comettant 20 

14. La Femme du Marin : »  Kalkbrenner . 26 

15, Souvenir de Kucken - » Ferdinand Beyer - 30 
16, Bolero’ - - - 4 5, CharlesMayer - 30 

17. Lucrezia Borgia - - »  E. Prudent - 2 6 

18, Galop Militaire - : », Charles Mayer - 30 

19. Russian Hymn - - » Ferdinand Beyer 2 6 

20. Moonlight Sonata, in C sharp Minor Beethoven 3 6 

21, Andante in F - - fe ditto : 30 

22. Sonata, Op, 49, No.1. - % ditto - 26 

23. ey, No. 2. iv ditto 26 

24, L’Invitation pour la Valse » Weber ° 30 

25. Consolation - - »  Dussek 3 0 

26. Sonata Op. 24 [ded. to Mrs. Chinnery] ditto - 30 

27. Gondellied - - »  Mendelssoha : 10 

28. Exercises and Scales : » Hers - 40 

29. La Favorite - » Charles Voss - 40 

30. Agathe von Abt, Op. 110- » Ferdinand Beyer - 2 6 

31, Etude de la Velocite - », Czerny - - 10 6 

or in Two Parts - 8 ++ - each 6 0 

32. Second Galop Militaire - » Charles Mayer - 3 0 

33, Les Cloches du Monastere », Lefébure-Wely — - 30 

34. Les Regrets - : » Henri Cramer 20 

35. Le Desir “ ‘sy ditto . 20 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
Campbell, Ransford, and Co., Music Sellers and Publishers, 53, New 
Bond Street, London. 





RIMMcL’S TOILET VINEGAR, 


AS EXHIBITED in the Foun- 
tains at the Dublin an) New York 
Great Exhibitions, is far superior to Eau de 
Cologne as a tonic and refreshing Lotion 
forthe Toieto Bath, a reviving Perfume. 
a p.easant dentifrice, and a powerful dis- 
infectant for apartments or sick roors, 
Its numerous useful and sanitary proper 
ties render it an indispensabie requisite in 
all families, Price 2s. 6d. and 5s. Sold 
by all Chemists and Pertumers, and by 
EUGENE RIMMEL 

PERFUMEK, 39, Gi RRARD-STREET, 
‘ OHO, LONDON, 

=> Ask for Rimmel’s Vinegar, as there are 
many Counterfeits, 
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IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 


] IGOLETTO.—NOTICE.—The copyright of this Opera belongs exela~ 
sively to Boosey and Sons. The vendors of any pirated editions 
will be subject to the same legal proceedings as the publishers of them. 








| IGOLETTO.—Mario’s Celebrated Barcarolle, La Donna e mobile, 2s. ; 
Questa Oquella per me, 28.; Caronome, Romanza, sung by Malle. 
Bosio, 2s. 6d. ; Figlia mio padre, Duetto, 4s. ; Undi si Den ram mentomi, 
Quartetto, 4s. 
IGOLETTO, —FOR PIANOFORTE, Mario's celebrated Barca- 
rolle arranged as a drawing-room piece by Nordmann, price 3s. The 
popularity of this melody sane that of any other that has appeared for 
many years at the Opera-house. It is admirably arranged for i 
suitable for pupils and players of all classes. 


he Piano, 


IGOLETTO,—FOR PIANOFORTE. ‘The favourite airs arranged 
by Rudolph Nordmann, in one book, price 5s. Solo and 6s. Duet. 


IGOLETTO, VALSES AND QUADRILLES, by Laurent and 
Tinney, on Verdi’s new and beautiful Opera, price 3s. each. The 
most interesting and fashionable dances of the season, are the above. 


ORDMANN’S FOUR LAST COMPOSITIONS.—No. 1, the Bar- 
carolle in Rigoletto, 3s.; No. 2, The Nun’s Prayer, 3s.; No 3, The 


Ghost Scene in the Corsican Brothers, 2s. 6d.; No. 4, Alvar's Greek 
Pirate’s Chorus, 2s. 6d. The above pieces are most attractive and brilliant, 
and being written expressly for Pianists of moderate execution, are 
particularly adapted for pupils and drawing-room players. Nos. 1 and 2 
are just published. Nos. 3 and 4 have already had a most extraordinary 
sale. 
EW HARP MUSIC by OBERTHUR.—Eugenia, Etude, 86; Au 
bord de la Mer, Nocturne, 3s.; Goria’s Etude, 28. 6d.; Trois Mor- 
ceaux Characteristiques, 2s. 6d. ‘Three Sketches of Nature and Poetry, 
2s. 6d. each. Trois Melodies, Religieux, 2s. 6d.; New Harp and Piano 
Duets—Auld Robin Grey, 3s. 6d.; O! Nanny, wilt thou gang with me, 
3s. 6d.; O! rest thee, babe, 8s. 6d.; Martha de Flotow, 4s, 


RUDENT, Gollmick, Schumann, Golinelli, Voss, Ravina, Quidant, 
Oesten, Wély, Mayer, Nordmann, Montignani, Reyloff, Kuhe, 
Rockstro, Roeckel, Kruger, Jullig, Beyer, Li Calsi, Neuland, H. Cramer, 
Streich, &c. A list of new Pianoforte Music, by the above distinguished 
Authors, published by Boosry and Sons, may be had gratis and postage 
free on application. 
YORDIGLANI'’S NEW SONGS.--Just published in separate pieces, 
T the contents of LA ROSA D’INGHILTERRA, a new Album of 
Italian Music dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen by Signor Gordigiani. 
This collection contains the choicest compositions ¥, the distinguished 
Italian Author. Contents:—Four Canti Popolari Toscana, 2s, each ; 
Two Romanzas, 2s. each; Four Duetti, 2s. and 8s. each; Trio, 88 ; 
Quartet, 4s.; the Album complete, 21s. 


NHE OPERA.—BOOSEY'’S STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA, a col- 
1 lection of twelve chef d’ceuvres, published in the most perfect and 
handsome form ever attempted. Each Opera for Voice and Piano with 
English Words, the Original ‘lext, and Instrumental Notes, Memoir, &c. 
All uniform, in ornamental cloth, suitable for presents. Figaro, 16s. 
Zauberflote, 128, 6d.; Don Juan, 18s; Sonnambula, 12s. 64d. ; Norma, 
10s. 6d.; Faust, 12s. 6d.; Fidelio, 15s.; Lucrezia Borgia, 168.; Il 
Barbiere, 16s.; Ernani, 15s.; Iphigenia, 8s.; Der Frieschutz, 12s. 6d. ; 
—Any Opera postage free. 

OOSEY’S CHEAP SERTES OF OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTES. 
B Price 4s. each. LUCREZIA BOKGIA, NOMA, and SON- 
NAMBULA, are now ready. Very superior engraving, printing, and 
paper, are employed in the production of t 1e8e Operas, which are now for 
the first time published in a complete form, Also in blue enamel covers, 
gilt, 5s. ; or crimson cloth, gilt, 5s. 6d. 


OOSEY’S MONTHLY ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL.—This work 
at a very moderate price, Dance Music by the most 
eminent English, German, and French composers, adapted for Bands of 
any size. Brice for Orchestra, 12 numbers, 80s ; or separately, 5s. each. 
For Septett, 12 numbers, 21s.; or separately, 3s. 6d. each. Eleven Dances 
are now ready by Lamotte, Lumbye, Laurent, Boosé, Tinney, &c. Pros- 
pectuses on application to Boosey and Sons, Holles Street, Oxford Sreet, 


supplies, 
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NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


' HE SIXTH and LAST Grand Concert of the Season will take 
place on Friday Evening next, July 8th, when will be perf rmed Dr. Spohr’s 
SYMPHONY FOR TWO ORCHESTRAS, entitled Earthliness and Godliness, and 

other interesting works. Conductor—Dr. Spohr. 
WILLERT BEALE, See. 


HARP UNION, 


‘HE Last. Concert will take place at Willis’s Rooms, on 
Tuesday, July.5th, commencing at half-past Two o'clock. Miss Ursula Barclay, 
Miss Thilwall; Messrs. Foster, Land, Vontem Smith, Lawler, and Signor Guglielmi. 
Mr. G. F. Kiallmark, Herren Jansa and Hildebrand Komberg, Mr. 0. Blagrove, and 
M. Vogel. Conductor, Mr Aguilar. Tickets to be had of Mr. T. H. Wright, Herr 
Oberthtir, Me. H. J. Trust, and the principal Musicsellers. 








Programme of 


MR. W. STERNDALE BENNETT’S 


ORNING Performance of Classical Pianoforte Music, to take 
place at the Ha over Square |‘ooms, on Monday ext, July 4. To commence 

at Three o'clock. Trio (pianoforte, violin, and violoncello); Mozart. Duet, Mme. 
and Signor Ferrari; Spohr. Song, signor Gardoni; Mendelssohn. Selection, 
** Suites de Vieces,’’ Capriccio in A minor, W.S. Bennett. Cavatina, ‘‘ Ah renaimi,’’ 
Miss Dolby; Rossi, Sonsta in G minor (pianoforte and violoncello) ; Beethoven. 
Overture duet ; J. 8. Bach. Songs, Mrs. Endersohn, clarionet obligato, Mr. 
Williams; Spohr, Selections, from Preludes and Lessons, Op. 33, Minuetto, Der 
Schmetterling, Il Pensieroso, Zephyrus, W.8. Gennett. Lied, Signor Gardoni, 
Grand Sonata, (pianoforte,) A minor; Mozart. Instrumentalists—Pianoforte, Mr. 
W. Sterndale Bennett and Mr. Robert Barnett; violin, Mr. Dando; violoncello, 
Signor Piatti; clarionet, Mr. Williams. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each. To be had of the 
Musicsellers, and of Mr, W. 5, Bennett, 15, Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, 


— 











MISS EMMA BUSBY’S 


A NNUAL SOIREE MUSICALE will take place at the New 

Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anne Street, on Tu sday, July 5th. Vocalists— 
Malle. Jenny Baur, and Miss Stabbach. Instrumentalists - Miss mma Busby, Herr 
Molique, and Signor Piatti, Conductor, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea. 
To be had at the principal Musicsellers, and of Miss E. Busby, 18, Upper Gloucester 
Place, Dorset Square. 


MISS RAINFORTH’S 


COTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS will take place at Willis’s 

’ Rooms, King-street, St. James's, wu der the immediate patronage of Her Royal 
Highness ‘be Duche:s of Kent, Her Grace the Duchess of Roxburghe, The Right 
Hon. the Countess of Eglinton, The ight Hon. the Counress of Morton, The Right 
Hon. the Coun ess of Glasgow, he Right Hon. the Countess of Somers, on Tuesday, 
July 5th; Saturday, the 9th; Wednesday, the 18th ; and Saturday, the 16th. To 
commence at Two o'clock. Subscription for the Series to Reserved Seats, 16s 
Unreserved Seats, 108. 6d. Single Reserved Seats, 5s. Back Seats, 8s. May be had 
of Messrs. Addison and Hollier, 201, Regent-street; and Kobert W, Olivier, 19, Old 
Bond-street, Piccadilly. 





MESSRS, MACFARLANE AND CUNNINGHAM’S 


‘6 BevGE !’ having been received with complete success, it 

will be repeated at Willis’s Rooms, on Monday, 4ti, and Friday, 8th July 
Mr. Macfarlane will perform Solos on the Cornopean and Hugle, and play his 
wonderful lucts on both Instruments at the same time. Mr, Adams will sing various 
Songs of celeb ated composers, which Mr, Cunningham will illustrate by the detivery 
ofamusing a d appropriate Avecdotes. Mr. J. Webbe will preside at, and play a 
Fantasia on the Pianoforte, ‘lo commence at half-past Eight o’clock. 











BOOS!'S NEW PATENT MODEL CORNET-A-PISTON 


‘DY OGEVIN ‘ a “1: 

RICE SEVEN GUINEAS,—This Instrument may be taken 
to Pieces und placed in the pocket. In calling attention to the above NEW 
and BEAUTIFUL MODEL which Messrs. BOOS. Y and > ONS have just completed, 
and for witich they have taken out a patent, they would beg to observe that with the 
assistance of the most able professors in London, they have succeeded in uniting in 
this instriment a Perfect Intonation with a Clea , Rich, and Brilliant Tone, never 
before attained to such yerfection in the Cornet-a-Piston. It can further be played 

without the least effort even by one unacquainted with Brass Instruments, 


Les deux Anges, performed by Madile, Clauss... 





SAX’S CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX HORNS, &C, 


RUDALL, ROSE, AND CARTE, Patentees of the only 

Prize Fiutes, and manufacturers of Military Musical Instruments, ‘bég to 
announce to the commanding officers of Her Majesy’s Arny and Navy; the Mus- 
ters of Itands, and the Musical Public, that they have been appointed the SOLE 
AGENTS IN GREAT BRIVAIN for the s.le of Sax’s celebrated Instruments— 
the Sax Cornets, Sax Trombas, Sax Horns, Sax Trombones, Bombardons, and his 
new and beautiful toned instrument, the Saxophone. ‘They have made such 
arrangements with M. Sax (to whom was awarded the cnly Council Medal for 
Miliary Instruments at the Great Exhibition) as will enable them to supply his 
Instruments direct from his own manufactory, at prices not higher than those 
charged for the numerous imitations of them. The security and advantages thus 
afforded wll be obvious. M. Sax’s Instruments, among which are several new 
medels, may be seen at Kudall, Rose, and Carte’s, 100, New Bond Street. 


Messrs. Rudall, Rose and Carte beg to subjoin the following letter, which they 
have received from Mr, Sax. 
Paris, 28th May, 1853. 
To Messrs. Rudall, Rose, and Carte, 

Gentlemen,—I accept your proposals relative to the sale of my instruments in 
England; and I am happy to think that owing to the arrangements enteted into by us, 
which constitutes you my sole Agents in Great Britain, I shall be worthily repre- 
sented, at the same time that the Public will be no longer misled by those who appfo- 
priate the goods of others. 

There have been issued, under the cover of my name, a crowd cf counterfeit Sax 
Horns, and other Instruments invented by me, which the purchaser necessarily 
thought came from my manufactory. but to which I never puta hand. My reputa-~ 
tion must have been very firmly established in your country, to have withstood the 
effects of so much tending to injure it. But now there need be no further mis. 
takes of this kind. Every one who purchases my instruments from you, will know 
of a certainty that they are manufactured by me. : 

I do not doubt, Gentlemen, but that with your activity and commercial habits, 
you will soon realise a large amount of busines-, by promoting the sale of many in- 
struments whi h are a present but little known among you; but which, I. may be 
allowed :o say, cannot fail to obtain a brilliant success, not only with Musicians and 
Connoisseurs, but w:th Amateurs, We shall hus be rendering a great service to the 
Musical Art, and to ourselve, at the same time. ~— 


Accept, Gentlemen, my warm salutations, 
ADOLPHE SAX. 


CRAMER & 60,’S PUBLICATIONS, © 


S. THALBERG. 
L’Art du Chant appliqué au Pianoforte. 





Melodious Subjects from Ancient and Modetn Composers, transcribed for the Piano-' 


forte, with a Preface by Thalberg, Nos 1 to 12 ran os — Cah 3s. Ody 
S. HELLER. 
Reveries d’Artiste, Nos, 1 to 6, performed by Madlle, Krinitz, and by Mr. ’ 
Brinley Richards at his morning performances os “ 2s, Od. 
E. SILAS. lend will 
Amaranth, performed by Madlle. Clauss, also by Mad. Krinita o 3s. 6d 
Nocturne in E flat, performed by Miss Arabella Goddard... ee 36. oe 
Andante Cantabile in A ... we oe Ae oe 3s. Od. 
Allegretto, dedicated to Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett Mh os s, Ode 
L. SLOPER. 
Hunting Song we é oe oe os 2s. Od. 
Canzone Napolitana ss * ee ee es 2s. 6d. 
Valse Capricieuse , an oo “ . a 3e./0d. 


V. WALLACE. 


Saltarelle, performed by Madame Oury, also by Madlle. Graever_ .. 3s. Od. 
Grande Fantasie de Concert, sur un Airs des ‘‘ Matelots’’ e 5s. Od. 
La Théba, premiere Valse Espagnole ia oe oe 2s, Od. 
La Montijo, second Valse Espagnele ove oe o 2s. Od. 
Camilia Valse .. ee oe oe ee ee 2s, 6d. 
Polka d’Hiver... ; ‘¥ at gs ti 2s, 6d. 
F. PRAEGER. 
Les flocons de Niege o9 ee es ° 3s. Od. 
Le Crepuscule.. ee ove ove oo . Od. 
Moment Joyeux doe oe we ts ove 3s, Od, 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 
Marche des Slovaques, performed by Madame Pleyel __... ae 3s. Od. 
Plainte du Petit Savoyard ee oe oe we 3s. Od. 
Le Réve, Caprice oe ee toe eve ove 2s. Od. 
Marche Militaire > ae oe we ave 3s. 6d. 
La Pensée ove ee 3s. Od. 


Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
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